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The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 


The Royal Commission on Metro- 
politan Toronto has concluded its 
public hearings and is no longer accept- 
ing written briefs for inclusion in the 
public record. However, individuals or 
groups wishing to make any additional 
comments to the Commission may do 
so in writing, and such comments will 
be given due consideration as the Com- 
mission's final report is prepared over 
the next six months. 


Tn all, the Commission received 
227 briefs, 140 of which were pre- 
sented at the public hearings. Briefs 
came from the following sources: 

+ 88 from individual citizens 

+ 45 from municipal councils, boards 
and commissions 

26 from community groups 

18 from individual elected represent- 
atives 

12 from the business community 

10 from labour and professional 
bodies 

10 from academic or non-profit re- 
search and planning bodies 

8 from voluntary agencies 

= 8 from special interest groups 

+ 2 from political parties 


An earlier issue of UPDATE out- 
lined the existing system of local goy- 
ernment in Metropolitan Toronto and 
summarized comments made in the first 
98 briefs submitted to the Commission, 
most of which came from individual 
citizens, community groups and small 
organizations 

The briefs submitted during the 
fall and winter were for the most part 
from large organizations, elected repre- 
sentatives and municipal bodies. Many 
of their comments were similar to those 
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Borough of Scarborough presents its brief 


made in the earlier briefs. However, 
there were a few striking differences, 

This paper summarizes the views 
expressed in the last 129 briefs received 
and attempts to point out where they 
differ significantly from those expressed 
in earlier submissions. 


June 1976 


The following groups and individ- 
uals appeared at Commission hearings 


held between October 8, 
January 29, 1976 


1975 and 


1. Town of Ajax 

2. Bedford Park Residents’ Associa- 
tion 

3. Board of Trade of Metropolitan 
Toronto 


4. Horace Brown 

5. Canadian Federation of Independ- 
ent Business 

6. Canadian Union of Public Em- 

ployees, Metropolitan Toronto Dis- 

trict Council 

Children’s Aid Society of Metro- 

politan Toronto 

8. City Parking Canada Ltd. 

9. Noelle De Wolfe 

10, Clarence Downey 

11, Edward Dunlop 

12, The Borough of East York 

13, East York Board of Education 

14. Alderman Elizabeth Eayrs (City 
of Toronto) 

15. Borough of Etobicoke 

16. Etobicoke Board of Education 

Etobicoke Board of Health 

18. Etobicoke Public Library Board 

19. Etobicoke Social Planning Council 

20. Senior Inter-Agency Coordinating 
Council for the Coordinated Men- 
tal Health Services for Etobicoke 
Children and Adolescents 

21. Dr. Eugene Faludi 

22, Family Service Association of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

23. Alderman Frank Faubert 
ough of Scarborough) 

24. Forest Hill Residents’ Association 

25. Dr. Richard Gilbert 

26. Paul Godfrey, P.Eng 

27. William Hutton 

28. Alderman Anne Johnston (City of 
Toronto) 

29. Township of King 


(Bor- 


Norman Long 
Karl Mallette 


. Town of Markham 


Metropolitan Toronto Library 
Board 
Metropolitan Separate School Board 


Metropolitan Toronto Y.M.C.A. 
City of Mississauga 

Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 
Longstaff 

Movement for Municipal Reform 
Alderman Ben Nobleman (Bor- 
oigh of York) 

North Rosedale Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Borough of North York 

North York Board of Health 
North York Inter-Agency Council 
North York Public Library Board 
Alderman Anthony O'Donohue 
(City of Toronto) 


3. Ontario Arts Council 
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47. Ontario Motor League — Toronto 

Club 

Ontario Teachers’ Federation 

Irving Paisley 

The Parking Authority of Toronto 

Town of Pickering 

Rosebank Residents’ Association 

53, Borough of Scarborough 

54. Scarborough Board of Health 

95. Scarborough Public Utilities Com- 
mission 

56. Dayid Silcox 

57. Controller Bnice 
ough of Etobicoke) 

58. Alderman David Smith (Gity of 
Toronto) 

59. Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto 

60. Toronto Board of Education 

61, Toronto Board of Health 

62. Toronto Historical Board 


Sinclair (Bor- 


63. Toronto Hydro-Electric Gommis- 
sion 

64, Toronto Parking Operators’ Asso- 
ciation 


65. Toronto Real Estate Board 

66. Toronto Redevelopment Advisory 
Council 

67. Toronto Transit Commission 

68, Dr. Walter Unger 


69. Urban Development Institute 

70. Alderman Golin Vaughan (Gity of 
Toronto) 

71. Viking Houses 

72. Thomas Wilson, P-Eng. 

73. Borough of York 

74. Borough of York Board of Educa- 
tion 

75. York County Board of Education 

76. Regional Municipality of York 


In addition, the Commission received 

written briefs from 

1. John Andre 

2. Association of Boards of Health of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

3. Lewis Auerbach 

4. Joseph Berman 

5. Professors John Bossons and David 

Nowlan 

Professor Larry Bourne 

Erie Carlson 

Catholic Children’s Aid Society of 

Metropolitan Toronto 

Dayid Chamberlain 

10. Community Care Services (Metro- 
politan Toronto) Inc. 

11. Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 


man Arthur Eggleton (City of 
Toronto) 

12. G. Franklin Dean, P.Eng. 

13. Michael Dennis 

14. Maude A. Dudman 

15. East York Board of Health 

16, Bast York Historical and 
Board 

17. Borough of Etobicoke Committee 
of Adjustment 

18. Etobicoke District Health Council 
Committee 

19. Controller E. H. (Pete) 
(Borough of Etobicoke) 

20. Federation of Metro 
Associations 

21. Alderman John Flowers (Borough 
of East York) 

22, James Foulds 
Arthur) 

23. Dayid Godley 

24. Norma Henderson 

5. Lois James 

Douglas Kennedy, M.P.P. (Missis- 

sauga South) 

Gordon Keyes 

William King 

Hiram McCallum 

30. Michael McDonald 

31. William McLean 


Arts 


Farrow 


Tenants’ 


M.P.P. (Port 


32. Alderman Alexander McNeil (Bor- 
ough of Etobicoke) 

33. Metropolitan Coordinating Com- 
mittee on the Mentally Retarded 


4. North York Board of Education 

35. Regional Municipality of Peel 

36. Rod Robbie 

Roncesvalles-MacDonell Resi- 

dents’ Association 

38. Scarborough Public Library Board 

39. Michael Seiden 

40. Robert Shaw 

11. J. Siegel 

42. Ernest Smith 

13. South Rosedale Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation 

eric Steier 

45, Jini Stolk 

46. Bert Stollard 

Sussex-Ulster 

tion 

48. Thunder Bay Public Library 

49. Raymond Tomlinson 

50. Les Winert 


Residents’ Associa- 


51. Borough of York Board of Health 
52. Borough of York Parking Authority 
53. York Mills Heights Ratepayers’ 


Association 


54. Joan Marie Zazinski 


The Organization of Local Government 
in Metropolitan Toronto 


The major issues with respect to 
the organization of local government in 
Metropolitan Toronto identified by 
those who made submissions to the 
Commission are: 

The abolition or retention of the tywo- 
tier system 

The appropriate division of respon- 
sibilities within a two-tier system 
Centralized or decentralized admin- 
istration 

Coordination of decision-making be- 
tween elected municipal councils and 
special purpose bodies. 


The Two- 
Tier System 
Yes or No? 


OF all those who submitted briefs 
to the Commission, most favour the 
retention of a two-tier system of local 
government in Metropolitan Toronto. 
Nonetheless, the amalgamation of 
Metro's area municipalities has its 
supporters. 


Amalgamation 
because... 


In addition to those cited in the 
December issue of UPDATE, sup- 
porters of amalgamation include 
Horace Brown, a former Toronto alder- 
man; Hiram MeGallum, a former 
mayor of Toronto; Karl Mallette, a 
former Metro councillor; the Metro- 
politan Toronto District Council of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees; 
the Ontario Motor League — Toronto 
Club; Thomas Wilson; Rod Robbie; 
Ernest Smith; and Alderman Anthony 
O'Donohue of Toronto. Their reasons 
for doing so, however, vary consider- 
ably. 

Thomas Wilson, Ernest Smith, and 
Alderman O'Donohue contend that 
there is too much fragmentation and 
duplication in the two-tier system, 
which results in inefficiency and un- 
necessary costs. Both Mr. McCallum 
and Mr. Wilson suggest that the two- 
tier system is confusing to the public. 
Lack of understandabili mentioned 
as a serious deficiency in the Metro 


system in numerous briefs to the Com- 
mission. 


Rod Robbie and Thomas Wilson 
favour a single tier of local government 
in Metropolitan Toronto with the 
executive function performed either by 
a type of cabinet or by a body elected 
at large. 


The opposition to the two-tier sys- 
tem on the part of the Metro Toronto 
District Council of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees stems from its 
observation that Metro residents do 
not have equal representation on Metro 


Council. It points to the fact that some 
Metro councillors represent twice as 
many people as others. The Union pre- 
fers a single tier system of local govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Toronto and the 
redrawing of ward boundaries so that 
they are of roughly equal size. It argues 
that this kind of system would permit 
effective planning and development, 
result in economies of scale, equalize 
services, allow for equal sharing of the 
tax burden, and spread the costs and 
benefits of the central core to all Metro. 
residents 

The Ontario Motor League con- 


tends that amalgamation would result 
in better, more efficient transportation 
services, since it would reduce the poli- 
tical power of neighbourhoods and 
special interest groups. It suggests, too, 
that a single department of roads and 
traffic would be less costly and would 
be able to plan and implement Metro- 
wide programs more effectively 

The League writes: 


“It's obvious from recent transporta- 
tion decisions that most communities 
within Metro Toronto think of them- 
selves when roads, expressways or 


Alderman Tony O'Donohue speaks with Metro Chairman Paul Godfrey at Metro Council meeting 


subway routes are considered. In 
order to get the most economical and 
efficient system for the area, paro- 
chial interests should make way for 
the greater interest of the metro- 
wide community. Of course it is 
possible within this framework for 
local issues to be considered, but the 
final decision should be made by the 
politicians concerned with the deci- 
sion's impact on the 240 square mile 
community rather than on one or 
two streets.” 


From an examination of all the 
briefs submitted to the Commission 
which include comments on the overall 
organization of local government in 
Metropolitan Toronto, it appears that 
slightly less than one-third fayour 
amalgamation. In summary, the argu- 
ments presented in support of amalga- 
mation include the following: 
more efficient, less costly local gov- 
ernment 
no duplication of services 
equalization of levels of service 
throughout Metro 
equalization of the tax 
throughout Metro 
a reduction in the political power of 
neighbourhoods and small localized 
interest groups 
achievement of more accessible local 
government by eliminating area 
municipalities and replacing them 
with neighbourhood advisory coun- 
cils 
more effective, Metro-wide pro- 
grams, particularly with respect to 
roads, planning and development 


burden 


The two-tier 
system 
because... 


Many supporters of the two-tier 
system take issue with some of the 
major arguments for amalgamation, 
particularly those relating to economies 
of scale, the elimination of needless 
duplication, and the creation of less 
costly, more understandable local gov- 
ernment. They suggest that these argu- 
ments are not valid because both the 
context within which local government 
is operating, and the role it is now play- 
ing, have changed. 


A changing context 


On the one hand, most of the 
physical services such as sewerage, the 
water supply, major roads, and schools 
are in place in Metro. It was the need 
for these services and for finding some 
better way of providing them that 
prompted the introduction of the Metro 
system in 1953) Now, with very little 
land available for development in 
Metro, the role of local government 
with respect to physical services over 
the next twenty or thirty years is ex- 
pected to be largely one of operation 
and maintenance. 

On the other hand, human ser- 
vices, once a very small part of muni- 
cipal government responsibilities (with 
the exception of education), now ac- 
count for over two-thirds of spending 
at the municipal level. Since human 
services constitute such a large share 
of local government expenditure in 
Metro, the system we have in place 
must be able to plan, deliver, and 
evaluate them as efficiently and effec- 
tively as possible. 

The question, then, is whether the 
centralization of authority in a single 
unit of government for an area the size 
of Metro can accomplish this. 

Espousing this perspective, and 
opposing amalgamation are the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Metropolitan 
Toronto, the North York Inter-Agency 
Cour and all of the area munici- 
palities, local health boards, library 
boards, and boards of education that 
appeared before the Commission, 
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The ideal municipality 


A number of those who submitted 
briefs to the Commission believe there 
is an ideal size for a municipality. In 
general, they suggest it is one that is 
large enough to offer the whole range 
of municipal services, yet small enough 
to respond quickly and flexibly to the 
needs and aspirations of citizens and to 
monitor closely the impact of its deci- 
sions on their day-to-day lives. In his 
brief to the Commission, Clarence 
Downey suggests that beyond a certain 
point, the larger the unit of govern- 
ment, the more costly and inefficient 
the administration. Alderman Ben 
Nobleman of the Borough of York 
agrees. In this connection, David God- 
ley contends that Metro's six area muni- 
cipalities are large enough to raise 
funds and administer services and that 
the Metro tier is not required. 

In the context of a two-tier muni- 
cipal government, this discussion ulti- 
mately leads to the question of whether 
Metro's six area municipalities are 
viable municipal units. There is no 
agreement on this question and any 
resolution of the debate is obviously a 
challenge. 

The municipalities at the centre of 
this discussion are Metro's smallest, 
York and East York. In the Commis- 
sion's earlier hearings, citizens from 
both boroughs came forward to argue 
for the retention of their municipality. 
None of them suggested that the small 
boroughs be eliminated. In the fall, 
both York and East York made submis- 
sions to the Commission, arguing for 
their continued existence. Both, how- 
ever, suggest that expansion of their 
boundaries to include more population 
is desirable. 


Internal boundaries 


East York recommends that its 
boundaries be extended to Danforth 
Avenue in the south, Victoria Park in 
the east, and Eglinton or Lawrence 
Avenue in the north. This arrangement, 
it contends, would make East York a 
more appropriate size for a Metro 
municipality, without reducing its ac- 
cessibility to its residents. 

In fact, East York supports an 
earlier submission from Dr. Hans Blu- 


menfeld suggesting that Metro be re- 
divided into a number of municipalities 
of 100,000 to 200,000 people. These 
were the only two submissions that 
favoured more than six municipalities 
in Metro. 

The Borough of York suggests that 
extending its boundaries to Highway 
401 in the north, Bathurst Street in the 
east, and St. Clair Avenue in the south 
would improve its administrative effi- 
ciency without causing it to lose any of 
the advantages it derives from its size. 
It also maintains that such an expan- 
sion would give York more influence on 
Metro Council and improve its ratio of 
industrial-commercial to residential 
assessment, which is now considerably 
below that of Metro as a whole. 

Alderman Frank Faubert from 
Scarborough supports the notion that 
the boundaries of York and East York 
be extended, particularly to improve 
their financial bases. However, he 
argues that such an expansion is only 
desirable if done to provide an in- 
creased level of service and professional 
expertise, and not to reduce their mill 
rates. 

In contrast, Edward Dunlop con- 
tends that while a more rational 
boundary structure could have been 
designed in the past, Metro's area 
municipalities haye now built up ser- 
vice patterns and facilities which would 
be very expensive to change. He sug- 
gests that there be no radical reorgani- 
zation of Metro’s boundaries at this 
time. 


Six municipal- 
ities in Metro 


Submissions supporting the reten- 
tion of six area municipalities in Metro- 
politan Toronto with some rationaliza- 
tion of internal boundaries include 
those from the Borough of Etobicoke, 
Etobicoke's Committee of Adjustment, 
the North York Board of Education, 
the Urban Development Institute, and 
Alderman Anne Johnston of the City 
of Toronto. 

The Borough of Etobicoke writes: 
“We recommend that Metropolitan 
Toronto should be composed of six 
area municipalities; to consolidate 
within four would be to increase size 


and to decrease the level of contact. 
A population range of between 
250,000 to 500,000 ensures that 
municipalities can support the neces- 
sary expertise and services which 
residents need, without being so 
large that a citizen has difficulty con- 
tacting those in a position to make 
decisions. 

“IE Metro were fully developed 
according to the existing municipal 
boundaries, wide discrepancies in 
population would result. We would 
therefore support changes in boun- 
daries designed to equalize as much 
as possible the population of the six 
municipalities. Such changes would 
have to take into account historic 
associations and the barriers created 
by physical features or major trans- 
portation corridors. We recommend 
that all the partners have equal 
status and the same designation, i.e. 
either Borough or City.” 


Five municipal- 
ities in Metro 


The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto argues that both York and 
East York are too small to be partners 
in a balanced Metro system. Therefore, 
the Board suggests that the number of 
area municipalities in Metro be reduced 
to five. 

“At this time, The Board questions 
the wisdom of continuing East York 
and York as separate Boroughs when 
the population of these two Bor- 
oughs combined is less than the 
smallest of the other Boroughs in 
Metro. In order to achieve a closer 
population relationship, the Board 
recommends that there should be a 
realignment of the boundaries of the 
area municipalities so as to consti- 
tute five municipalities consisting of 
the Gity of Toronto and four Bor- 
oughs. 

“The Board feels that this can best 
be achieved by the amalgamation 
of East York and York, together with 
part of the City, and possibly part of 
North York, as a new Borough of 
York.” 

Clarence Downey also recom- 
mends that Metro have only five area 
municipalities. However, he suggests 
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the elimination of East York through 
absorption by the neighbouring muni- 
cipalities 


Four municip- 
alities in Metro 


Some of the submissions received 
since the summer of 1975 support a 
reduction in the number of area muni- 
cipalities in Metro to four, as originally 
recommended by the Goldenberg Com- 
mission in 1965. The majority of those 
who hold this view suggest the elimin- 
ation of Metro's two smallest boroughs. 

Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton, Alderman Eliza- 
beth Eayrs, and Alderman David Smith 
of the City of Toronto claim that the 
inner three municipalities have a great 
deal in common and should be amalga- 
mated into one city. Alderman Eayrs 
suggests that such a move would re- 
store the balance between the City and 
suburbs and make possible a smaller 
Metro Council. 

Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton in their brief also emphasize 
the importance of a municipality's 
being large enough to have the capa- 
city to provide a full range of municipal 
services. They maintain that the inabil- 
ity of the two smallest boroughs to do 
so has led to the transfer of some 
responsibilities to the Metropolitan 
level. Furthermore, they suggest that 
the existence of York and East York 
necessitates a large and unwieldy 
Metropolitan Council. In this connec- 
tion, they write: 


“We subscribe to the principle of 
representation by population and 
support attempts to redistribute local 
representation in Metro to reflect the 
distribution of population in the area 
municipalities. At the same time, the 
City experience suggests that a 
council size of 23 or 25 facilitates 
better debate and exchange of views 
than a council size that is much 
larger. The size of any one unit, then, 
should not be so small that an equit- 
able distribution of representatives 
on Metro Council requires a large 
and unwieldy Council size. Reor- 
ganization of the present municipal- 
ities into four viable municipal units 
is needed.” 
All four City politicians argue that 
a four-municipality system would help 
restore confidence in the Metropolitan 
federation and would make it more 
workable. The Borough of Scarborough 
and Irving Paisley also support this 
view. 


Downtown core 


The Toronto Redevelopment Ad- 
visory Council suggests that, because 
of its special importance, the downtown 
core might be designated as a separate 
area municipality, as is currently the 
case in London, England. The Urban 
Development Institute also recom- 
mends some kind of special status for 
the core. 


Boundary 
rationalization 


In addition to these proposals for 
major boundary changes, the Bedford 
Park Residents’ Association, the Forest 
Hill Residents’ Association, the Bor- 
ough of North York, and the North York 
Board of Education recommend a num- 
ber of minor boundary changes to re- 
flect natural communities more clearly, 
to rationalize the delivery of services, 
to ensure that no individual properties 
are serviced by two different area mun- 
icipalities, and so on. 

Criteria for establishing internal 
boundaries are also suggested. The 
North York and Etobicoke Boards of 
Education suggest that consideration 
be given to school attendance areas, 


natural and man-made obstructions 
such as ravines and expressways, and 
the sense of community which exists 
in various areas. 

Gordon Keyes claims that: 


“an adjustment of existing Borough 
areas, if only for the purpose of 
straightening boundaries to conform 
with either arterial roads or natural 
boundaries, is absolutely necessary. 
The growth potential of some bor- 
oughs, compared to others, will cer- 
tainly require serious consideration. 
The retention of local identification 
on a community basis always has a 
strong appeal. But perhaps this has 
had adverse effects on the existing 
Metro structure.” 

Finally, the North York Board 
of Education suggests that, if altera- 
tions in the current size or shape of 
municipalities are contemplated, 
boundaries should be defined through 
a series of public hearings so that repre- 
sentations from various community 
groups, agencies, and individuals can 
be heard. 


Extension of Metro’s 
external boundaries 


Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton of the City con- 
sider the proposed Parkway Belt to the 
north of Metro a natural boundary be- 
tween Metro and the Regional Munici- 
pality of York. Similarly, Kar] Mallette 
suggests that the boundary be the pro- 
posed Highway 407 which will be in 
the Belt. He is supported by the Board 
of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto. 

A more radical extension of 
Metro's external boundaries is recom- 
mended by both the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Architects and Professor Larry 
Bourne, who argue that Metro's bound- 
aries should be expanded to include 
the rapidly developing areas surround- 
ing it to facilitate sound regional plan- 
ning. Both question the effectiveness 
of inter-regional coordinating bodies. 
However, strong opposition to these 
views has come from the Regional 
Municipalities of York and Peel, the 


York County Board of Education, the 
Township of King, the City of Missis- 
sauga, the Town of Ajax, the Town of 
Markham, the Town of Pickering, and 
Marlene Mocciola and Stephen Long- 
staff. It might be noted that Premier 
William Davis has issued a statement 
that the province does not intend to 
change Metro's northern boundary. 

Both the Board of Trade of Metro- 
politan Toronto and the Urban Devel- 
opment Institute suggest that Metro's 
boundaries should extend into Lake 
Ontario to avoid any future juris- 
dictional disputes over development 
through the use of landfill. (Since these 
submissions were made, legislation has 
been passed extending the boundaries 
of the relevant area municipalities in 
Metropolitan Toronto to the interna- 
tional boundary.) 


Special status 
for Metropoli- 
tan Toronto 


Metro Chairman Paul Godfrey ap- 
peared before the Commission as a 
private citizen because he wished to 
emphasize that his views were not de- 
veloped in consultation with Metropol- 
itan Council and are not necessarily 
shared by it. 

The major thrust of Mr. Godfrey's 
brief is that Metropolitan Toronto, as 
the largest urban centre in the proy- 
ince, is in many respects unique. How- 
ever, he acknowledges that other 
centres in Ontario may have similar 
problems and concerns in the future 
if the process of urbanization in this 
province continues at the present rate, 
Mr. Godfrey writes: 

“From the very beginning, Metro- 
politan Toronto has been used as a 
dynamic experiment in urban goy- 
ernment. This, it seems to me, has 
created an environment in which it 
has been possible to search for new 
and better ways of dealing with the 
problems of governing a large and 
growing urban complex. 


“For more than two decades, Metro- 
politan Toronto has demonstrated its 
capacity to deal with the problems 
of population growth and industrial 
and commercial expansion. We have 
built the infra-structure that serves a 
population well in excess of two mil- 
lion people. We have adopted and 
implemented policies to serve the 
educational, health and social needs 
of the people of Metro. There are, 
however, emerging problems that 
must be solved. Metropolitan To- 
ronto is not isolated from changes in 
aspirations and values, in economic 
and social realities, and in demands 
and expectations of people. If Metro 
is to meet the demands placed upon 
it by these pressures, it must be re- 
organized. 

“Looking forward to the next dec- 
ade, there are three key issues that 
must be resolved: 

+ The rationalization of the division 
of poweis and responsibilities be- 
tween Metropolitan Toronto and the 
province, including the financial base 
of Metro. 

+ The electoral system within Metro- 
politan Toronto, including the selec- 
tion of the Chairman. 

* The decision-making process em- 
ployed within Metropolitan Tor- 
onto.” 

Mr. Godfrey says that the objec- 
tive of his brief is to explore the po- 
tential for improving metropolitan gov- 
ernment. He recommends a course of 
action which in his view, 


“would, if adopted, revitalize and 
strengthen local government in Met- 
ropolitan Toronto, and would serve 
as the blueprint for the future evo- 
lution of regional government in 
Ontario.” 


UPDATE 


While the Borough of York does 
not explicitly call for special status for 
Metropolitan Toronto in its brief, it 
does suggest that Metro should have 
greater autonomy which could be 
achieved by eliminating many of the 
province's “invisible controls” over local 
activities. It argues, for example, that 
the budget of its board of health should 
not be subject to approval by the On- 
tario Ministry of Health and that the 
activities of its hydro committee 
should not be controlled in any way by 
Ontario Hydro. 

Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 
Longstaff claim that the responsibility 
for assessment, the administration of 
justice and air pollution control in 
Metro should be transferred to the 
municipal level. 

Clearly such moves imply a spe- 
cial status for Metro since many of the 
province's smaller municipalities have 
neither the resources nor expertise to 
take over these functions, 


Division of 
responsibilities 
in a two-tier 
system 


While a significant majority of 
those who made submissions to the 
Commission favour the retention of the 
two-tier system, there is no overall 
agreement as to how responsibilities 
should be divided between the two 
tiers. The Borough of Etobicoke calls 
for a clearer definition and rationaliza- 
tion of the division of responsibilities 
between them. It supports the principle 
that any undesignated or residual 
powers should remain with the area 
municipalities. The Borough also sug- 
gests that, as priorities change, govern- 
ments in the Metro federation should 
be able to renegotiate areas of responsi- 
bility and the financial arrangements 
needed to support them. 


Stronger area 
municipalities 

Many of those who appeared 
before the Commission favour the 


strengthening of Metro's area munici- 
palities and view the provision of more 


and more services at the Metro level 
as an undesirable development. The 
Borough of East York, the Borough of 
Etobicoke, the Forest Hill Residents’ 
Association, Alderman Golin Vaughan, 
Michael Dennis, and John Andre all 
support the principle of assigning 
public services to the lowest level of 
government which has the financial, 
political, and administrative capacity 
to carry them out. 

For example, William Hutton, 
Marlene Mocciola and Stephen Long- 
staff, Alderman Anne Johnson and the 
Federation of Metro Tenants’ Associ- 
ations suggest that human services can 
be delivered most effectively by the 
area municipalities. However, there is 
very little specific criticism of those 
human services now provided by 
Metro. Similarly, while there appears 
to be almost complete support for 
Metro's role in providing hard services 
such as roads and transit, sewerage 
and water supply, the question of 
which tier should be responsible for 
the planning of these services is a 
major concern, 

Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 


Longstaff suggest that Metro's area 
municipalities should haye the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of Metro 
roads, the operation of regional parks 
within their boundaries, housing policy 
and official plans. Again with respect to 
these matters, there is considerable 
disagreement over which level should 
be responsible for planning, setting of 
standards, and coordination. 


A role for the 
upper tier 


As was pointed out earlier, a sig- 
nificant majority of those favouring the 
retention of the two-tier system are con- 
cerned that over the years the upper 
tier has taken oyer an increasing num- 
ber of services and thereby has weak- 
ened Metro’s area municipalities 

Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 
Longstaff suggest Metro's role should 
be to establish overall policies and 
coordinate the plans and activities of 
the area municipalities. While the Bor- 
ough of York supports the coordinating 
role, it believes that standard-setting 
and regulation should be a provincial 


responsibility. Alderman Anne Johns- 
ton suggests that Metro have the 
responsibility for coordination, setting 
overall policies and standards, and liai- 
son with senior levels of government. 
These suggestions are supported by 
Mayor David Crombie and Alderman 
Arthur Eggleton from the City of To- 
ronto. However, they add that Metro 
should also continue in its role of en- 
deavouring to equalize the financial re- 
sources of Metro's area municipalities. 


Special purpose 
bodies 


The existence of a multiplicity of 
special purpose bodies, with varying 
degrees of responsibility for the plan- 
ning and delivery of municipal services 
in Metropolitan Toronto, has been 
identified as a major issue in briefs to 
the Commission. 
In this connection, Paul Godfrey 
asks: 
“Why, for instance, must the Metro- 
politan Council be saddled with a 
host of local boards, commissions and 
agencies such as the Metropolitan 
Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority, Children's Aid Societies, 
the Police Commission or the pro- 
posed District Health Council, estab- 
lished by the province, over which 
it has limited financial control and 
virtually no political control? One of 
the chief reasons for the establish- 
ment of regional government in this 
province was to return the powers of 
these special purpose authorities to 
elected regional councils. With the 
notable exception of the dissolution 
of the Metro Planning Board, this has 
not been achieved, yet Metropolitan 
Toronto has demonstrated its ca- 
pacity and its maturity over two 
decades, 


“One example will illustrate the 
problem. The Metropolitan Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority 
was established following serious 
flooding in 1954 to coordinate the 
efforts to control flooding on water- 
sheds in the Toronto region. This 
was in line with the existing policy 
of the provincial government. There 
is no question that the work of the 
MTRCA has been of direct benefit 
to the residents of Metropolitan 
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Toronto. Now, however, the area 
under the jurisdiction of the conser- 
vation authority is covered by four 
regional’ governments. Surely, the 
time has come to reassess provincial 
policy with respect to conseryation 
authorities and other special purpose 
authorities operating within the 
boundaries of regional governments. 
Is it logical to continue to use a 
special purpose authority to meet 
problems that could be handled 
by regional govemment? 

“The rationale behind the establish- 
ment of special purpose bodies was 
that the spatial requirements for 
efficient administration of programs 
transcended the limited boundaries 
of individual municipalities. The 
introduction of regions destroys this 
argument. The only continuing justi- 
fication for these agencies is the 
argument that local government is 
incapable of providing the necessary 
administrative expertise. The record 
of achievement of Metropolitan To- 
ronto and the area municipalities 
demonstrates this capacity to provide 
the essential political and adminis- 
trative leadership. I am not suggest- 
ing that all special purpose agencies, 
the Police Commission, for example, 
be abolished. I am suggesting that 
Metro should be fully responsible for 
appointments to these bodies and 
have final control over their budgets. 
In short, Metro should exercise full 
political and financial control.” 


Similarly, the Regional Munici- 
pality of Peel suggests that the number 
of special purpose bodies be held to a 
minimum and, where deemed neces- 
sary, they should be appointed by and 
accountable to the local or regional 
council. 

The Borough of Etobicoke also 
commented on Metro's special purpose 
bodies. It supports the existence of 
boards of management for special facil- 
ities such as the Metro Zoo, the 
O'Keefe Centre, and the C.N.E. How- 
ever, it notes that, in these instances, 
their budgets are subject to the scrutiny 
of and approval by Metro Council. 

The Metro Separate School Board 
points out that, as an amalgamated 
body, it must deal with the multiplicity 
of municipal councils, school boards, 
fire departments, library boards, and 
health boards within Metro. This situ- 
ation, it claims, heavily taxes its person- 
nel. The Board calls for a streamlining 
of the Metro system but does not 
specify how this might be achieved. 

At the area municipality level, 
Mayor David Crombie and Alderman. 
Arthur Eggleton put forward the same 
view. They argue that authority should 
be commensurate with responsibility. 
They write: 


“Local councils are held responsible 
by the electorate for everything from 
tax rates to health services. Yet, too 
frequently, the locus of authority for 
decisions regarding these matters is 
beyond the local council. A plethora 


of Gity and Metro-wide special pur- 
pose boards and agencies, some 
elected and some appointed, serves 
only to confuse the public when 
dealing with government. The au- 
thority for decisions should rest with 
the appropriate municipal council 
The deliberation of boards and com- 
missions with City and Metro-wide 
responsibility should be replaced by 
that of committees of Council. Citi- 
zen involvement would normally be 
by way of neighbourhood or com- 
munity advisory committees, as 
appropriate.” 

A more general criticism is made 
by John Andre who argues that the 
amount of power held by special pur- 
pose bodies makes local elected office 
unattractive to potential candidates and 
municipal elections boring to voters. 

Specific proposals for the elimina- 
tion of various special purpose bodies 
are dealt with by subject area in the 
body of this paper. 


The area 
municipalities 


The main organizational issue at 
the area municipality level, apart from 
the actual division of responsibilities, 
is whether Metro's area municipalities 
should have executive committees or 
boards of control, or whether each 
should be given the freedom to choose 
the structure it prefers. 

The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto argues that councils need 
flexibility in choosing people to carry 
out the executive function. Therefore, 
it suggests that boards of control be 
abolished and executive committees 
established in all of Metro's area muni- 
cipalities. Alderman Elizabth Eayrs of 
the City supports this view because she 
believes boards of control lead to 
destructive rivalry, expensive cam- 
paigns, and lengthy, confusing ballots. 
In addition, Marlene Mocciola and 
Stephen Longstaff maintain that execu- 
tive committees are more responsive 
to publie needs than boards of control. 
Alderman Frank Faubert of the Bor- 
ough of Scarborough believes that: 


“Each council should choose an 
executive committee from among its 
own members to fulfill many of the 
functions now the responsibility of 
the board of control. This committee 
should not, however, be deemed to 
be a board of control under The 
Municipal Act, since the enabling 
section gives boards very wide 
power. It is inappropriate today for 
any one committee to have such 
wide powers, particularly when a 
two-thirds vote is required to reverse 
financial decisions.” 

In contrast, Irving Paisley calls 
for the establishment of boards of con- 
trol to carry out the executive function 
in all Metro's area municipalities. Al- 
derman Alex McNeil of Etobicoke 
agrees, as does the Borough of Scar- 


borough, which contends that boards 
of control elected at large are better 
able to take an overview, particularly 
with respect to a municipality's finan- 
cial needs. 

Arguing for local discretion, the 
Borough of Etobicoke contends that 
each municipality should be able to 
determine its own executive structure 

A unique suggestion was offered by 
Karl Mallette. He suggests giving the 
mayor the power to designate a four 
member ‘Cabinet to exercise the execu- 
tive function and chair the standing 
committees 


The Metro tier 


The fall and winter submissions 
were similar to those received earlier 
in that many included comments about 
the organization of local government 
at the Metro level and many of these 
comments were critical. 

Once again, the Commission was 
told that the Office of the Metro Chair- 
man is too strong and Metro Council 
too weak and inefficient to establish 
meaningful priorities. The Commission 
also heard that Metro Council is too 
large, unresponsive, and unwieldy. 


The Metro Chairman 


With respect to the role of the 
Metro Chairman, J. Siegel recommends 
that the powers and responsibilities 
of the office be more clearly defined in 
legislation. On the other hand, the 
Borough of Scarborough would prefer 
that Metro Council delegate powers 
to the Chairman. Alderman Colin 
Vaughan claims the Chairman's sole 
responsibility should be chairing Metro 
Council. He writes: 

“As the only full time member of 
Metro Council, advised and sup- 
ported by a growing staff, the Metro 
Chairman has control over one of 
the most powerful tools in govern- 
ment — information. 


“The way in which information is 
used determines policy — the way 
in which it is challenged determines 
politics. Given the resources ayail- 
able to the Metro Chairman it is vir- 
tually impossible to challenge the 
policies flowing from his office. 
“Rather than being a political body, 
Metro is a powerful administrative 
structure with its focus on the Chair- 
man's Office with Council doing little 
more than meeting every two weeks 
to ratify decisions already made. 
“There are two reasons why this has 
happened. 

“Firstly, by only having to answer 
to an electorate of 38, the Metro 
Chairman is insulated from the real 
world outside, and is accountable 
only to the majority of Metro coun- 
cillors which elected him — a mutu- 
ally gratifying situation. 

“Secondly, with Metro councillors 
more concerned with their local 
bases of power, not enough time is 
given to a close look at policies and 
administrative decisions. 

“It is much easier and politically 
safer for the average member of 
Metro Council to rationalize in the 
following way — the Chairman has 
the staff and the time to know about 
this issue. I supported him and can 
trust him. If I want to come back 
here, I had better concentrate on 


keeping my political fences mended 
at home .” 


While some prefer a less dominant 
role for the Metro Chairman, they 
would not reduce his function to one of 
chairing alone. For example, Mayor 
David Crombie and Alderman Arthur 
Eggleton suggest that the Chairman 
coordinate the work of the administra- 
tion, facilitate debate at council, and 
ensure that the decisions of committees 
and council are implemented. 


Metro Council 


Mayor David Crombie, Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton and Alderman 
Colin Vaughan of the City recommend 
that the size of Metro Council be re- 
duced. To this end, Mayor Crombie 
and Alderman Eggleton suggest that 
York and East York be eliminated. 

As they pointed out earlier, since 
the population of these two municipal- 
ities is so much smaller than that of 
Metro's other area municipalities, the 
membership of Metro Council must be 
larger than perhaps appropriate in 
order to ensure representation by popu- 
lation 


Alderman Vaughan claims Metro 
councillors do not devote sufficient time 
to Metro issues to be well informed. He 
argues that Metro Council ought to be 
directly elected and the councillors 
precluded from having outside employ- 
ment. He contends that these changes 
would enable Metro Council to perform 
more effectively. 

Another problem associated with 
the operation of Metro Council was 
identified by Paul Godfrey who claims 
that legislation prohibiting municipal 
councils from delegating any decision- 
making to sub-committees of council or 
senior staff undermines their effective- 
ness. He argues that there is a need to 
balance administrative discretion and 
political control. He recommends that 
the responsibility for civic administra- 
tion be assigned to the executive com- 
mittee which could in turn delegate 
responsibility for certain details to 
senior staff. However, he believes that 
it is necessary to retain a system where- 
by all aspects of administration and all 
information are subject to review by 
Council. 

His proposed system of admin- 
istration is based on the assumption 
that the budget should be Metro's 
basic policy document with standing 
committees reviewing performance and 
implementation. 

Controller Bruce Sinclair of Etobi- 
coke writes: 


“Metropolitan Council has become a 
very large and unwieldy body, un- 
able to deal with any dispatch with 
the business before it. Its six stand- 
ing committees meet on four dif- 
ferent days of the week, often at 
times that conflict with meetings in 
the area municipalities. The result is 
an extremely inefficient use of the 
time of members of Council, who 
may spend more time in a week 
travelling to meetings than they do 
at the meetings themselves! Because 
he or she sits on only one or two of 
the standing committees, the coun- 
cillor is really familiar with only 
some aspects of Metro's affairs, and 
often finds himself voting on matters 
he rather imperfectly understands — 
and hoping that his colleagues on 
the other committees have done their 
jobs properly. Because of the dis- 
parity in numbers, the smaller bor- 
oughs are not represented on all 
committees, so that their points of 
view are not always presented. New 
participants at each level of discus- 
sion result in matters that have been 
extensively discussed at the commit- 
tee stage, being rehashed again at 
Executive Committee and at Council 
in a ritual of verbal overkill. Council 
tends to spend too much time in nig- 
gling detail, and not enough in set- 
ting policy and giving direction to 
the Corporation. 

“The result of all this is a feeling 
of intense frustration on the part 
of many Metro councillors. Many 
members of Council feel that they 
are involved only on the periphery 
of Metro affairs, with no real input. 
Consequently they lack involvement 
and commitment to Metro. 

“As Metro is presently constituted, 
the Metropolitan Chairman is the 
only member of Council with an 
overview, an integrated picture of 
the Metro operation. He is the only 


person who sits on all Metro commit- 
tees, and all the boards and commis- 
sions that have proliferated around 
the structure. This creates an intol- 
erable work load for the Chairman. 
who must also deal with senior staff 
as the chief executive of Metro. It 
also creates an unhealthy situation 
for Council, whose other members 
haye great difficulty in attaining a 
Metro overview, and must rely exces- 
sively on the Chairman's judgement. 


“What is bad for legislators is also 
bad for staff. Senior staff members 
spend a great deall of time cooling 
their heels at the call of committees, 
Executive Committee and Council. 
Worse, the method of dealing with 
departmental business results in a 
certain fragmentation in the Metro 
operation. In spite of official efforts 
at liaison, there is too little coordina- 
tion and joint planning between 
Metro's departments. Decisions are 
made and initiatives taken in one 
area with little regard for priorities 
in another area of the Corporation. 
“Finally, the Metro organization 
has become so complex that both 
politicians and citizens sometimes 
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have trouble understanding how it 
works.” 


Mr. Sinclair recommends a reduc- 
tion in the size of Metro Council to 
approximately 15, one councillor for 
every 150,000 residents. 


The executive function 


The composition of the Metro 


executive was also addressed in briefs 
submitted during the fall and winter. 

Paul Godfrey, Mayor David 
Crombie and Alderman Arthur Eggle- 
ton of the City, and the Board of Trade 
of Metropolitan Toronto recommend 
that the executive committee be elected 
by Metro Council from among its num- 
bers rather than the present arrange- 
ment whereby the committee's specific 
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composition is prescribed in The Muni- 
cipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act. 
Both Paul Godfrey and the Board 
of Trade also recommend that the size 
of the executive committee be reduced 
by roughly half. Mr. Godfrey supports 
a type of cabinet system in which exec- 
utive committee members would chair 
the standing committees of council. 


The Board of Trade believes that 
a smaller executive committee would 
reduce the likelihood of small blocks 
of area municipality representatives 
controlling Metro's executive function. 
However, in this connection, Paul God- 
frey contends that the City should be 
uaranteed a seat on Metro's executive 
committee in view of its special position 
in the Metro federation. Mayor Crom- 
bie and Alderman Eggleton go further 
by suggesting that each area munici- 
pality be entitled to at least one rep- 
resentative on the executive. 


Controller Sinclair claims that 
if the size of Metro Council were 
reduced, Metro councillors directly 
elected, and the system of administra- 
tion streamlined, the executive com- 
mittee and standing committees could 
be eliminated. 


The Electoral System 


The electoral system deals with 
who is eligible to run for office, what 
positions must be filled by election and 
how elections are to be conducted. A 
more detailed description of the elec- 
toral system in Metropolitan Toronto 
can be found in the December issue of 
UPDATE. 


The office 
of the Metro 
Chairman 


As was the case in earlier briefs to 
the Commission, the method of select- 
ing the Metropolitan Chairman emerged 
as a major issue in the fall hearings. 
However, most of the fall submissions 
were from large organizations or from 
individuals and bodies directly in- 
volved in local government in Metro- 
politan Toronto. Their perspective on 
this issue is somewhat different from 
that of many private citizens who were 
heard in the spring. 

Of those who submitted briefs 
during the fall and winter, Alderman 
Ben Nobleman of the Borough of York, 
Alderman Tony O'Donohue of the 
City, the Urban Development Institute 
(UDI), and the Roncesvalles-MacDon- 
nel Residents’ Association support the 
direct election of the Metro Chairman, 

On the other hand, strong opposi 
tion to the direct election of the Chair- 
man was voiced by William Hutton 
who claims it would ultimately result 
in deteriorating provincial-municipal 
relations because the Chairman would 
have too much political power. The 
Borough of Scarborough opposes direct 
election on the grounds that it is not 
necessary, since the Chairman has no 
statutory authority. Furthermore, it 
argues, campaigns for the position 
would be prohibitively expensive, and 
such an arrangement would reflect a 
“Strong mayor” tradition which is alien 
to our political culture. The Borough 
suggests that direct election would 
break the electoral link which exists 
now between the Chairman and Metro 
Council. The Board of Trade of Metro- 
politan Toronto agrees, and goes on to 
suggest that direct election would soon 
result in a political party system at the 
local level. 

A significant number believe that 
the Metro Chairman should be chosen 
by Metro Council from among its num- 
bers. Those holding this view include 
Alderman Colin Vaughan of the City 
of Toronto, the Toronto Redevyelop- 


ment Advisory Council, Marlene Moc- 
ciola and Stephen Longstaff, and the 
Regional Municipality of Peel. How- 
ever, opinion is divided as to whether 
a Chairman elected in this manner 
should retain his or her local seat. On 
the one hand, Alderman Colin Vaughan 
claims some direct accountability to the 
electorate is essential. He documents 
the rapid increase in annual expendi- 
tures for the Chairman's Office and 
suggests that the need to be re-elected 
would moderate this trend. Alderman 
Vaughan points out, too, that neither 
the federal Prime Minister nor the 
provincial Premier gives up his or her 
seat on becoming government leader. 
On the other hand, Clarence Downey 
claims that responsibility to a ward 
would make a Chairman too parochial 
in his views. 

Alderman Anne Johnston of the 
City of Toronto offers the unique sug- 
gestion that the Chairman be selected 
from Metro Council but by both local 
and Metro councillors, and that he not 
haye a vote on Metro’s standing com- 
mittees. 

Those who support the retention 
of the existing system of selecting the 
Metro Chairman include Mayor David 
Crombie and Alderman Arthur Eggle- 
ton of the City of Toronto, York Mills 
Heights Ratepayers’ Association, the 
Boroughs of Scarborough, North York, 


and East York, Michael Seiden, Clar- 
ence Downey, and Paul Godfrey. 


Metro Council 


The primary electoral issue with 
respect to Metro Council appears to be 
whether or not its members should be 
directly elected, Those who support 
direct election are numerous and their 
reasons vary considerably. For ex- 
ample, the Toronto Redevelopment 
Advisory Council calls for the direct 
election of Metro councillors from 
Metro wards, which would be perhaps 
three times as large as local wards but 
would take into account area munici- 
pal boundaries. Such an arrangement, 
it contends, vould reduce the paroch- 
jalism that exists at Metro Council 
because of the way it is now consti- 
tuted, and would result in important 
regional interests being given more 
consideration than is the case at the 
present time. 

Edward Dunlop also supports the 
suggestion that Metro councillors be 
elected in Metro wards, but sees no 
reason why the boundaries of these 
wards need conform to the boundaries 
of Metro’s area municipalities. 

The Urban Development Institute 
supports the Advisory Council's pro- 


Metro Chairman Paul Godfrey al the public hearings 


posal, because it believes it would be 
more intelligible to the electorate and 
would ensure that Metro councillors 
have sufficient time to carry out their 
duties effectively. 

In a survey of political life in 
Metropolitan Toronto conducted by the 
staff of the Commission, Metro coun- 
cillors said that on average they devote 
approximately 63 hours per week to 
public life, 34 per cent of which is 
spent on Metro affairs. 

The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto also believes that if Metro 
councillors were directly elected they 
would be much more accountable to 
the electorate- 

Controller Bruce Sinclair of Eto- 
bicoke favours direct election of Metro 
councillors at large in each municipal- 
ity. In his view, local mayors and the 
controllers who receive the greatest 
number af votes should be the Metro 
representatives. 

Others who called for the direct 
election of Metro Council did not in- 
dicate whether or not Metro should 
have its own wards. They include 
Alderman Ben Nobleman of the Bor- 
ough of York, Alderman Colin Vaughan: 
of the City of Toronto, and Clarence 
Downey. Their reasons for supporting 
direct election are that Metro Council, 
as presently constituted, is not suf- 
ficiently accountable, and that Metro 
councillors are overworked. Mr. Dow- 
ney also believes that the present sys- 
tem encourages parochialism. 

To ensure coordination between 
the two tiers if Metro Council were 
directly elected, the Board of Trade 
of Metropolitan Toronto recommends 
that the mayors of Metro’s area munici- 
palities be ex-officio members of Metro 
Council but not sit on Metro's stand- 
ing committees. 

Lois James of Scarborough sug- 
gests that area municipalities elect rep- 
resentatives at large who would sit on 
the local council and go to Metro, but 
who would not have any executive 
responsibilities locally. This arrange- 
ment, she contends, would reduce the 
workload of Metro councillors while 
ensuring they remain in touch with 
their respective area municipalities. 

An equally large number of those 
who made fall and winter submissions 
oppose direct election to Metro Coun- 
cil. Paul Godfrey contends it would in- 
tensify existing antagonisms at Metro. 
Both Alderman Dayid Smith of the 
City and the Borough of Scarborough 
agree. The Boroughs of Etobicoke and 
North York believe that a system of 
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direct election would strengthen Metro 
and thereby weaken the position of the 
area municipalities in the Metro feder- 
ation. Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 
Longstaff also oppose direct election to 
Metro. 

Based on his knowledge of Metro- 
politan Winnipeg prior to that city’s 
amalgamation in 1972, William Hutton 
warns that direct election to the upper 
tier would Jead to increased political 
fighting between the two levels. Even 
more important, he argues, Metro 
would become more regional in out- 
look, thereby substantially weakening 
the position of the City in the Metro 
federation and possibly resulting in its 
deterioration, Lewis Auerbach shares 
this concern. 

Alderman Anne Johnston of the 
City and Alderman Frank Faubert of 
Scarborough suggest that each area 
municipality elect two councillors from 
among their numbers to go to Metro 
and that all mayors sit on Metro Coun- 
cil in an ex-officio capacity. Alderman 
Johnston recommends, too, that any 
Metro councillor should be subject to 
recall by a two-thirds vote of the area 
municipal council. She also suggests 
that all local councillors in Metropolitan 
Toronto haye the right to sit ex-officio 
on Metro's standing committees and 
sub-committees. 

Both J. Siegel and the Ronces- 
valles-MacDonnell Residents’ Associa- 
tion contend that the City should have 
a larger proportion of the seats on 
Metro Council than it currently has 
since it contributes 40 per cent of 
Metro's revenues from area munici- 
palities. Without increased represent- 
ation, they argue, the City should 
reduce its financial contribution to 
Metro. 

Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton of Toronto sug- 
gest that the mayors and executive 
bodies of each municipality should sit 
on Metro Council, and where other 
councillors are added to reflect in- 
creased population, they should be 
elected by their local council from 
among its members. 

Marlene Mocciola and Stephen 
Longstaff recommend that the City’s 
system of two aldermen per ward, with 
the senior alderman going to Metro, 
should be adopted across Metro and 
that all boards of control should be 
abolished, Lois James of Scarborough 
and Alderman Alex McNeil of Etobi- 
coke strongly disagree. They argue that 
the electorate should have some direct 
say in who goes to Metro. Others dis- 
agree on the basis that sending a rep- 
resentative from every local ward to 
Metro Council would substantially in- 
crease the size of the Council which, 
they say, is already too large unless the 
size of wards were increased, a move 
they tend to oppose. 

Finally, there appears to be con- 
siderable support for reducing the size 
of Metro Council, particularly on the 
part of elected people working in the 
system. Mayor David Crombie and 
Alderman Arthur Eggleton of the City 
suggest the Council be kept as small as 
possible. The Borough of York claims 
the Council's present size leads to 
polarization and block voting and that 
the larger area municipalities can con- 
trol the Council. It suggests the size 
of Metro Council could easily be re- 
duced if Metro were not involved in 
service delivery but only in overall 
policy, standard-setting, and coordina- 

tion. 


Election of the 
Mayor 


Edward Dunlop argues that elec- 
tions at large undermine the cohesive- 
ness of a legislative body. Therefore, he 
suggests that the election at large of 
mayors be abolished. 

David Chamberlain suggests that 
each area municipality elect a board of 
control and that the individual who 


tops the polls automatically become 
mayor. This approach, he points out, 
has the added advantage of not elimin- 
ating valuable people from office if they 
lose in a mayoralty race. 

The Urban Development Insti- 
tute, Karl Mallette, and Alderman Anne 
Johnston suggest that mayors be 
elected by councils from among their 
numbers. In contrast, the Borough of 
Etobicoke and the Regional Munici- 
pality of Peel support the current prac- 
tice of electing mayors at large 


Election of © 
local councillors 


Other than the length of the term 
of office, the only issue raised with 
respect to local councillors was whether 
there should be one or two aldermen 
in a ward. Aldermen Dayid Smith and 
Elizabeth Eayrs in the City believe 
that the two aldermen per ward system 
leads to unhealthy rivalry. They recom- 
mend that ward size be reduced and 
each ward have only one alderman 
Marlene Mocciola and Stephen Long- 
staff do not agree. They consider the 
two-aldermen system the best one. 


Election of 
trustees of 
boards of 
education 


Norma Henderson suggests that 
there should be two school trustees in 
each ward, each of whom would be 
elected for four years. She recommends 
that their terms overlap so that there 
are elections every two years. This 
arrangement, she claims, would help to 
give continuity to the system. She also 
argues that trustees should be given 
the same salaries as local aldermen. 
Both the York and North York Boards 
of Education claim that representation 
on the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board is unequal and recommend that 
this matter be rectified by a new 
formula for representation. 

The Borough of York contends 
that boards of education should collect 
their own taxes so that the respective 
responsibilities of councillors and of 
trustees are more clearly understood by 
the public. 
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Electoral legislation 


In view of the fact that local 
councillors often seek elected positions 
in the senior levels of government, Iry- 
ing Paisley suggests that those holding 
municipal office should be required to 
resign before seeking another elected 
office. Another suggestion made by Mr. 
Paisley to tidy up the electoral system 
is the adoption of a system of voter 
registration to reduce the costs of 
enumeration and electioneering. 


The Toronto Redevelopment Ad- 
visory Gouncil recommends that the 
municipal franchise be extended to 
social and economic organizations serv- 
ing the community. 
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Term of office 


Another issue which has emerged 
with respect to the electoral system is 
the term of office. There appears to be 
almost unanimous support for increas- 
ing the term of office for councillors in 
Metro. 

The Boroughs of Etobicoke, North 
York, Scarborough, and East York all 
call for reinstatement of the three-year 
term in Metropolitan Toronto. They 
claim the present two-year term limits 
the ability of councillors to plan, initi- 
ate, and implement complex programs 
or to institute changes in budgeting 
and other systems, Both Etobicoke and 
North York acknowledge that the two- 
year term may be more appropriate for 
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some of Ontario's smaller municipali- 
ties than it is for Metro. Therefore, the 
Borough of North York suggests that 
the three-year term only apply to muni- 
cipalities with populations of over 
100,000. The Regional Municipality of 
Peel suggests that the longer term be 
granted to all those municipalities with 
a population of over 75,000 and to 
smaller municipalities within areas 
under a regional government. 

Others advocating a three-year 
term include Alderman Ben Nobleman 
of York, Mayor David Crombie and 
Aldermen Arthur Eggleton, Anthony 
O'Donohue and David Smith of the 
City, Alderman Frank Faubert of Scar- 
borough, Paul Godfrey, Irving Paisley, 
Horace Brown, and the Urban Devel- 
opment Institute. Rod Robbie and Karl 
Mallette favour a four-year term. 
Clarence Downey was the only indi- 
vidual making a fall submission who 
voiced support for the retention of 
the two-year term. 

With respect to the term of office 
for special purpose bodies, the Toronto 
Board of Education recommends a 
three-year term for school trustees, 
while the Toronto Board of Health 
advocates that the term for all local 
boards and commissions be the same 
as it is for municipal councils. 


Date of municipal 
elections 


There appears to be considerable 
support for changing the date of muni- 
cipal elections. While a few favour 
spring elections, the majority prefers 
some time in October or November. 
The primary reason is that early De- 
cember often brings very bad weather, 
which interferes with campaigning and 
may discourage people from getting 
out to vote. 

The Boroughs of Etobicoke and 
North York both suggest that elections 
be held the first Monday in November. 
North York suggests those elected 
could take office in December while 
Etobicoke prefers the first day in 
January. North York also suggests that 
the beginning of the municipal fiscal 
year be changed to December 1, and 
that the period of remuneration and 
other statutory dates be altered accord- 
ingly. 

The Borough goes on to say that 
ideally, election dates and terms of 
office should be at the discretion of 
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local jurisdictions, within parameters 
established by the provincial govern- 
ment. The Borough objects to what it 
terms capricious variations in the term 
of office. For example, in Metro, the 
term has varied from one to three years 
over the past decade. If any changes 
in the term are made, the Scarborough 
Board of Education suggests that they 
be made well in advance of the next 
election. 

Others supporting a fall date 
for municipal elections include David 
Chamberlain, the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto, and 
Irving Paisley, although the latter tvo 
feel a spring date would also be ap- 
propriate. 

Controller Bruce Sinclair of Etobi- 
coke, however, favours the spring and 
suggests that elections immediately 
precede the provincial and’ federal 
fiscal year-ends (March 31). 


Remuneration for 
councillors and 
trustees 


Alderman Ray Ireland of East 
York, Alderman Ben Nobleman of York, 
and Alderman Colin Vaughan of the 
City all argue that being a councillor 
in Metropolitan Toronto is a full-time 
job and recommend that councillors 
be remunerated accordingly. Marlene 
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Mocciola and Stephen Longstaff agree. 
Karl Mallette recommends that, at the 
Metro level, councillors be paid the 
same as members of the provincial leg- 
islature. Aldermen Nobleman and Ire- 
land also point out that most councillors 
personally pay for a considerable 
share of their campaign expenses and 
suggest their salaries should reflect 
this fact. 

In the survey of municipal council- 
lors in Metropolitan Toronto conducted 
by the Commission staff, there appears: 
to be a strong correlation between the 
level of remuneration of councillors and 
whether or not they work at their muni- 
cipal duties on a full-time basis. 

With respect to trustees, the To- 
ronto and North York Boards of Educa- 
tion suggest that, since boards are 
elected, their level of remuneration 
should be set by the outgoing board 
and should not require outside ap- 
proval. 


Who is eligible for 
election 


Alderman Elizabeth Eayrs claims 
local government should be run by 
local people and recommends that all 
candidates for municipal office be re- 
quired to be residents of the munici- 
pality in which they seek office. At 


present, any Canadian citizen or other 
British subject who is over 18 years of 
age and either resides in or owns 
property in a given municipality may 
tun for local office in that municipality 
unless otherwise disqualified by statute. 
(For example, judges are ineligible.) 

The Borough of Etobicoke recom- 
mends that existing legislation also be 
changed to require that candidates for 
Metropolitan Chairman be eligible to 
stand for office in Metro. 


Subsidizing election 
campaigns 


In their briefs, the Regional Muni- 
cipality of Peel and Horace Brown ad- 
vocate that campaign expenses of seri- 
ous candidates be subsidized from 
the public purse. However, both sug- 
gest per’ capita ceilings be placed on 
campaign expenditures. Peel also re- 
commends that contributions to local 
election campaigns be income tax 
deductible. While Alderman Tony 
O'Donohue does not recommend sub- 
sidies, he supports the imposition of 
ceilings on campaign expenditures and 
tax deductions for contributions. 

From the Commission's survey of 
municipal councillors in Metropolitan 
Toronto, it was learned that the aver- 
age aldermanic campaign in 1974 cost 
less than $5000 but that expenditures 
varied with the size of the ward and 
the individual municipality. However, 
candidates for mayor and controller 
who must be elected at large in their 
municipalities, spent considerably 
more. In fact, over 40 per cent of those 
currently holding such offices spent 
over $15,000 on their 1974 campaigns. 
It is also evident that those who spent 
the most received the largest amount 
in outside contributions. 


Ward size 


‘A number of people who appeared 
before the Commission suggest that, if 
local wards are too large, neighbour- 
hood interests suffer. Suggestions for 
the optimum population of wards range 
from 10,000 to 25,000. Those calling 
for a reduction in ward size include 
Aldermen Anne Johnston, Elizabeth 
Eayrs, and David Smith of the City, 
Edward Dunlop, the Forest Hill Resi- 
dents’ Association, and the Social Plan- 
ning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
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Finance 


Metropolitan Toronto has a larger 
population and a larger annual budget 
than many provinces in Canada. Local 
government here has come a long way 
from the custodial or housekeeping 
role it played only a few decades ago. 
The expenditures required to maintain 
this government are, in themselves, 
reason enough for public finance to be 
considered a major issue. 

In addition to this, however, is 
the fact that large urban centres 
throughout the world are experiencing 
severe financial difficulties. Indeed, to 
date, Metro numbers among the more 
fortunate. In Metro, residents enjoy 
a higher level of service and lower 
property taxes than those in many 
other cities, yet they pay no special 
local taxes, and haye a local govern- 
ment with a manageable level of in- 
debtedness. Nonetheless, the costs of 
local government in Metro are rising 
dramatically and a number of elected 
representatives, officials and residents 
are yery concerned about the future. 

There are several reasons for con- 
cern, To begin with, property tax 
reyenues, in the past, have increased 
through new assessment generated by 
the physical development of the Metro- 
politan area. Today, there is very little 
land available for development in 


Metro and any expansion of the prop- 
erty tax base will have to come from 
redevelopment. 

Secondly, rising costs over the past 
five or six years have been accompanied 
by substantial increases in grants from 
the provincial government. As a result, 
even with increased expenditures, local 
governments in Metro were not forced 
to raise taxes on property. However, in 
the current year, the province has cur- 
tailed increases in its grants so sharply 
that they are not keeping pace with in- 
flation. It is already known that in- 
creases in overall property tax bills in 
1976 will probably average about 15 
per cent, and comparable or larger 
increases are possible in 1977. 

Thirdly, most of the big spending 
at the local level since the Metro system: 
was introduced in 1953, has been for 
capital facilities such as roads, sub- 
ways, and sewers. These facilities were 
financed with money borrowed at low 
interest rates and paid back in a period 
of prosperity, when gross revenues in- 
creased substantially every year. Now, 
Metro's biggest expenditures are for 
human services such as education, 
police, transit operations, and social 
welfare. These services are Jabour- 
intensive and their associated salaries, 
wages, and pensions are expected to 


keep pace with inflation, In addition, 
human service expenditures are on- 
going and borrowing to provide them 
is a questionable practice. 

The first question to be looked at 
in any examination of the cost of local 
government is whether public expecta- 
tions of it exceed our collective willing- 
ness, or indeed our ability, to pay. If, 
however, there is agreement on the role 
of local government in Metro in terms 
of the services the system is to provide, 
there are other questions relating to 
finance which must be addressed. For 
example, is the Metropolitan system 
an appropriate structure to provide 
these services, and does it have the 
necessary expertise for sound financial 
planning and decision-making? 

If a reasonable role for local gov- 
ernment in the Metro area is estab- 
lished and if the appropriate conditions: 
exist for Metro to carry it out, the final 
question is whether Metro and the area 
municipalities are getting an adequate 
and fair share of the tax dollar. Many 
suggest that they are not. 

Certainly the role of local govern- 
ment has changed and that change has 
come about in response to the demands 
and expectations of citizens. Despite 
this expanded role, its own tax sources: 
are the same as they were 100 years 


ago, when its primary responsibility 
was to provide services to property. 
Indeed, Metropolitan Toronto has the 
same sources of revenue as tiny rural 
municipalities in Ontario. It appears 
that the ability of the province to take 
up the slack through grants is now at 
its limit. 


Local govern- 
ment revenues 


At the present time, Metro and 
the area municipalities have the follow- 
ing three main sources of revenue: 

+ taxes on property 

+ grants from senior levels of govern- 
ment 

+ licences and fees. 

A more detailed description of Metro's 

revenue base can be found in the 

December issue of UPDATE. 

As was pointed out earlier, there 
is some question as to whether revenues 
from property taxes can keep pace with 
increases in the costs of existing muni- 
cipal services. Indeed, over the past: 
year, property taxes have risen while 
the level of some services, such as snow 
removal operations, has been reduced. 
In addition, the rate of increase in 
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proyincial grants has been curtailed, It 
should be noted too that the actual or 
potential revenue derived from licences 
and fees is relatively insignificant with 
respect to Metro's overall financial 
situation. In light of these facts, many 
suggest that Metro must secure new 
revenue sources, 

Many of those who presented 
briefs to the Commission during the 
fall and winter support recommenda- 
tions in earlier submissions that Metro 
be given access to new revenue sources. 
Included in their numbers are Paul 
Godfrey, Controller Bruce Sinclair and 
Alderman Alex MeNeil of Etobicoke, 
the Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto, the North Rosedale 
Ratepayers’ Association, and the Re- 
gional Municipality of Peel. 

On the one hand, most consider 
giving Metro access to a small percent- 
age of either income tax or sales tax 
as the most appropriate solution. Paul 
Godfrey believes that a share of the 
profits from the sale of motor vehicle 
licences or liquor might also be an 
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appropriate source of revenue. Alder- 
man MeNeil of Etobicoke suggests that 
Metro receive a share of the federal 
import tax 

On the other hand, a few of those 
who made earlier submissions sug- 
gested that Metro levy some of its own 
taxes. For example, Alderman McNeil 
suggests a five per cent Metro tax on 
hotel accommodation 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween these two approaches is that the 
first deals with redividing the total tax 
dollar and the second with levying new 
taxes. 

For example, if Metro were given 
a share of revenues from income tax, 
sales tax, liquor sales, or motor vehicle 
licence sales, it is quite possible that 
the province, having lost this revenue, 
might reduce its grants to Metro by a 
comparable amount. In this event, 
Metro would not receive any more 
dollars. What such an arrangement 
would do for Metro, however, is in- 
crease its ability to make more inde- 
pendent and publicly accountable 


Local government expenditures 


In the December issue of 
UPDATE, the expenditures of local 
government in 1973 are listed. The 


following figures are for 1975 and are © 


included to indicate how much and 
in what areas expenditures have grown 
at the local level. 


Where the Money Went (1975) - estimated 


*Total Spent by Local Government in Metro in 1975 


financial plans and decisions, To quote 
Paul Godfrey's brief, “Accountability 
can only be achieved if the government 
responsible for service delivery is 
equally responsible for the raising of 
revenues’. 

However, if Metro decided to levy 
other taxes in addition to the property 
tax, it would haye to establish the 
administrative organization to collect 
them. In addition, there are some con- 
cerns relating to who would pay these 
taxes, how progressive they would be, 
and whether it is possible to levy such 


1975 


Total Expenditures by Metro 


Total Expenditures by Area Municipalities 


taxes if other municipalities do not do 
the same thing. There is some question, 
too, as to just how much more tax- 
payers are willing and\able to pay. 

As was pointed out by the Hon. 
John Robarts in a speech to the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Toronto 
last November, with all of this concern 
about new revenue sources for Metro, 
it is worth noting that New York City 
is now virtually bankrupt, despite the 
fact that it has had the broadest range 
of taxation powers of any city in North 
America. 


- $ 836,133,000 


339,728,000 


$1,175,861,000 


*Education figure is estimated since the teachers’ strike was not settled when the statistics were 
gathered. 


Percentage It is interesting to note the increases in Metro's expenditures, 

At the Metro Level Amount of Total 

General Government $ 9,494,000 11 1968 1979 1975 

Protection to Persons and Property 122,905,000 147 Protection of persons 

Tear NGtian cenvices 107,293,000 08 and property $39,480,000 $79,478,000 $122,905,000 

Sanitation 37,709,000 4.5 

Health, Social and Family Services 131,790,000 15.8 Transportation services 28,650,000 79,244,000 107,293,000 

Recreation and Community Services 24,838,000 3.0 

Community Planning and Development cea) Ox! Social and family services 41,887,000 80,783,000 ‘123,892,000 

Financial and Other 8,108,000 1.0 

Education 390,657,000, 46.7 

a —— Community planning and 
Total $836,133,000 100.0 development 992,000 1,931,000 3,339,000 
At the Area Municipality Level (Exclusive of the Amount Contributed to Metro) 
Toronto % East York % Etobicoke % Scarborough % York % North York % 

General Government § 22,859,000 15.6 —_‘1,151,000 9.8 6,012,000 13.4 8,212,000 15.2  9,292.000 11.5 4,274,000 6.7 
Protection of Persons 

and Property 86,881,000 25.2 3,246,000 27.6 9,618,000 21.5 9,735,000 18.1 4,846,000 25.0 13,082,000 20.5 
Public Works 26,621,000 182 1,652,000 141 9,089,000 20.3 «9,667,000 18.0 3,611,000 18.7 15,066,000 23.7 
Sanitation 12,497,000 85 1,492,000 12,7 ~—-4,203,000 94 7,089,000 13.2 2,233,000 115 6,934,000 10.9 
Health, Social and 

Family Services 9,678,000 6.6 647,000 5.5 2,244,000 5.0 2,064,000 3.8 1,664,000 8.6 3,541,000 5.6 
Recreation and 

Community Services 24,691,000 16.9 2,776,000 23.6 11,304,000 25.3-13,700,000 25.4 «4,188,000 21,6 «18,714,000 29.4 
Community Planning 

and Development 6,966,000 4.8 148,000 13 911,000 2.0 1,488,000 255,000 13 772,000 1,2 
Financial and Other 6,148,000 4,2 646,000 54 1,401,000 3.1 1,887,000 353,000 1.8 1,250,000 2.0 
Total $146,341,000 100 11,758,000 100 44,782,000 100 53,842,000 19,372,000 100 63,633,000 ~—:100 
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Fiscal 
responsibility 
and financial 
management 


In a period of economic recession, 
often more thought and effort goes into 
the scramble for a larger share of total 
government revenues than into looking 
for means of reducing expenditures and 
making more effective use of tax 
dollars. 

However, some of those who 
made submissions to the Commission 
suggest means of improving the way 
local government in Metro makes ex- 
penditure decisions, and cite specific 
areas where economies might be 
achieved, 


Conditional grants 


The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto claims that con- 
ditional grants distort local priorities. 
It writes: 

“While we acknowledge the respon- 
sibility of the province for the appro- 
priate functioning of municipal goy- 
ernment, one wonders whether some 
process of ‘partial deconditionalizing’ 
—making grants more flexible to 
local need — might not be warranted. 
“Very often local government places 
less emphasis on the determination 
of local priorities, and concentrates 
more on ways of cashing in on 124 
cent, 20 cent, or 25 cent dollars 
(where the balance is cost-shared by 
senior levels). This is particularly 
true in the human service field. For 
example, the Neighbourhood Im- 
provement Program (N.I.P.) allows 
generous cost-sharing for the con- 


struction of social facilities. It does 
not provide funding for the oper- 
ational expenses of human services. 
Consequently a number of N.I.P. 
areas are currently submitting pro- 
posals for the construction of multi- 
service centers, and other physical 
social amenities. Would these types 
of expenditures necessarily occur, 
and do they reflect the perceived 
priorities of the local area, if the 
range of what could be funded in 
human services under N.I.P. were 
broader? 

“Similarly, the present provisions of 
the Canada Assistance Plan leave 
little if any discretion to local goy- 
ernment in determining social ser- 
vice priorities. Yet the municipality 
is expected to contribute its 20 per 
cent to the overall cost. If the Can- 
ada Assistance Plan makes possible 
the funding of crisis referral centers, 
will we get a large number of these 
services, when in fact priorities in a 
number of local areas may be pre- 
ventive and support services to 
young parents? Can a municipality 
reduce the scope of its spending on 
libraries and increase community 
services to senior citizens? 

“An alternative approach would be 
to work for broader categories of 
transfer — i.e. per capita social devel- 
opment grants—which would set 
parameters on the general use of 
senior level funds (such as restricting 
such money to a designated set of 
human services), but allow for muni- 
cipal discretion in assigning priorities 
and scale of funding between various 
human service activities.” 

The Social Planning Council also 
says that another problem with the 
present set of cost-sharing arrange- 
ments is 

“the inordinate amount of time spent 


by municipalities and local groups 
in sifting through the multitude of 
administrative procedures associated 
with current transfer schemes”. 
The Social Planning Council goes 
on to say 
“such time consuming exercises often 
inhibit the responsive capabilities of 
local government, and can discour- 
age citizen participation 
Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton agree that con- 
ditional grants distort local priorities. 


Financial 
management 


The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto, Eric Steier, Alderman Alex 
McNeil of Etobicoke, Alderman Colin 
Vaughan of the City of Toronto, Alder- 
man Frank Faubert of Scarborough, 
and the North Rosedale Ratepayers’ 
Association all contend that the muni- 
cipal tax dollar in Metropolitan Toronto 
is not being used as effectively as pos- 
sible. 

For example, the Board of Trade 
claims there is a need to review the 
effectiveness of existing programs and 
the cost implications of new programs. 
Asa solution, it suggests that a planned 
program budgeting system be adopted 
by all Metro municipal governments. 
It suggests, too, that professional 
budget specialists review departmental 
budget plans prior to their political 
review. Finally, the Board claims that 
the annual budgeting procedure should 
include a determination of the number 
of civil servants required to carry out 
a given activity and that this number 
ought to be adhered to. 

The Board of Trade, Eric Steier, 
and Alderman Faubert call for a fully 
independent audit of all local govern- 
ment expenditures in Metro. The Board 


of Trade suggests that municipal audi- 
tors be guaranteed adequate salary and 
fringe benefit levels, as well as the staff 
and resources needed to carry out the 
function in order to ensure their inde- 
pendence. Alderman Faubert suggests 
this independence might best be pro- 
tected by provincial statute. Both the 
Board of Trade and Mr. Faubert are 
opposed to Metro auditors haying any 
responsibility for establishing or admin- 
istering departmental budgets. 

The Board of Trade also suggests 
that increases in local government ex- 
penditures not be allowed to exceed the 
average growth in the Gross Provincial 
Product. In addition, it claims that tax 
arrears are rising and suggests that con- 
sideration be given to the establishment 
of a centralized tax collection bureau 
at the Metro level to add expertise and 
“muscle” to the tax collection function. 

The North Rosedale Ratepayers’ 
Association contends that the worst 
overspending is at the Metro level 
because Metro Council is indirectly 
elected, unaccountable and weak. It 
suggests that Metro programs are not 
subject to sufficient public debate. In 
this connection, Alderman Vaughan of 
the City and Alderman McNeil of Eto- 
bicoke point to the tendency for Metro 
to support high visibility projects, such 
as the Zoo ride and the baseball sta- 
dium, which are neither essential nor 
self-liquidating. To reverse this trend, 
Alderman MeNeil suggests that all 
Metro capital expenditures for non- 
essential projects in excess of five 
thousand dollars be approved by area 
councils. Alderman Vaughan suggests 
that approval of expenditures for 
unique facilities, such as Metro's sta- 
dium, be separated from Metro’s capital 
budget and dealt with either at special 
hearings of the Ontario Municipal 
Board or in referenda. 


Planning 


As was the case with those who 
made earlier submissions, those who 
presented briefs during the fall and 
winter identified planning as one of the 
major issues facing the Commission. 
Their concerns focused on what we 
should try to achieve through the plan- 
ning process, who should be responsible 
for it, and how planning, both within 
Metro and between Metro and the 
surrounding regions, might be co- 
ordinated. 


A changing context 


Traditionally the task of the plan- 
ner has been to determine the most 
appropriate use of land, and to identify 
and plan for the services needed so 
that it can be used accordingly. While 
this task has not changed significantly, 
the context in which the planner works 
has changed dramatically. 

The concentration of large num- 
bers of people in a few urban centres 
in Canada has resulted in many com- 
peting demands for land in and around 
these metropolitan areas. This rapid 
urbanization has been accompanied by 
a need for a whole range of new ser- 
vices, both physical and social. 

Both the existing and projected 
problems and costs associated with the 
continued growth of big cities have 
alarmed many citizens. While a few 
suggest we stop growth in metropolitan. 
areas, existing evidence leads one to 
question whether it is possible or 
indeed wise to do so. However, a signi- 
ficant number do suggest that we can 
plan for and manage growth much 
better than we have in the past. 

One problem identified by many 
of those who made submissions to the 
Commission is that planning today is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. 

The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto and the Family 
Service Association of Metropolitan 
Toronto call for more integration of 


social and physical planning, partic- 
ularly with respect to residential devel- 
opment and redevelopment. They point 
out that certain kinds of planning deci- 
sions can result in enormous social 
costs, and that these costs are not being 
given adequate consideration in the 
early stages of the planning process. 
The Family Service Association writes: 
“While we respect much of what has 
been presented to the Commission 
on the physical development of our 
city and the political and administra- 
tive structure of local government, 
Wwe are concerned with how little 
attention has been given in the Com- 
mission's mandate to the subtler 
issues surrounding the health of local 
neighbourhoods and the human 
services required to keep them func- 
tioning smoothly. When cities dete- 
riorate and die as functioning organ- 
isms, the initial breakdown occurs in 
local neighbourhoods and gradually 
moves outwards into the larger com- 
munity. In order to encourage 
healthy development, it is essential 
to understand the complex interre- 
lationship which exi between 
al, social, reer , educa- 
tion and health resources at the local 
community level. Jane Jacobs in her 
new classic book — The Death and 


Life of Great American Cities (1961) 
speaks clearly and eloquently to 
these issues. There is little purpose 
therefore in repeating her arguments 
here. Suffice it is to say that FSA's 
experience in local communities 
bears out her observations. 

“In supporting the need to examine 
quality of life issues at the local com- 
munity level, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that the city is not simply zoned 
areas of commercial, industrial and 
residential buildings divided by 
major roads, freeways and power 
line corridors. The city of Metro 
Toronto is actually the 2.3 million 
people who inhabit the hundreds of 
identifiable neighbourhoods — that 
make up such political communities 
as East York, York, North York, Scar- 
borough, Etobicoke and Toronto. 
“When local neighbourhoods are 
cohesive and alive, they are able to 
support an energetic standard and 
quality of living for the residents as 
well as provide the necessary human 
services required for troubled in- 
dividuals and families under stress. 
When they begin to deteriorate, 
however, community dissention, vi 
lence, and crime become quite ap- 
parent. One has only to examine the 
clusters of pins on the Metro map 


marking juvenile crime occurrences 
and FSA cases to see which of 
Metro's neighbourhoods are cur- 
rently experiencing difficulty.” 

In a similar vein, the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation suggests that 
school boards be asked to make recom- 
mendations on proposed housing devel- 
opments with respect to their impact 
on the educational system. 

Also for the sake of comprehen- 
siveness, the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission advocates better integration 
of land-use and transportation  plan- 
ning. It points out, for example, that 
if transit is a Metro responsibilit 
and zoning is a local one, it is impos- 
sible to provide transit service that is 
properly related to existing and possible 
future land uses. It claims that the pro- 
tection of rights of way for future trans- 
portation use is essential to reduce the 
costs i t of transportation 
facilities on residential communities. In 
agreement is the Metropolitan Toronto 
Parking Operators’ Association, which 
calls for legislation that sets forth 
clearly and specifically the scope and 
purpose of the new Metro Official Plan 
so that adequate attention is given to 
the inter-relationship between land-use 
and the requirements of the transporta- 
tion system. 
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Who is responsible for planning within Metro? 


It is clear that all of the area muni- 
cipalities in Metro are strongly opposed 
to a strengthened role for Metro in 
planning. While they agree that Metro 
does have a role in overall’ planning 
and coordination, their comments as to 
who should be responsible for local 
planning speak for themselves. 

The Borough of North York claims 
that planning in Metro has only worked 
in the past because there was no re- 
quirement that Metro haye an official 
plan and local bylaws were not re- 
quired to conform to Metro's ‘unofficial’ 
plan. However, 1974 amendments to 
The Municipality of Metropolitan To- 
ronto Act changed this situation and 
the Borough claims this undermines 
the local planning role. It calls for 
amendments to the planning legislation 
to provide for the primacy of area 
municipal planning 

Professors John Bossons and 
David Nowlan agree. They say: 

“The impossibility of undertaking 
objectively “correct” municipal plan- 
ning, and the need to involve the 
public through formally structured 
agencies rather than simply through 
some amorphous participation exer- 
cise, are both strong arguments 
against recommending a dominant, 
highly independent planning role for 
the Metropolitan level of govern- 
ment. Planning values and ideas 
must come up from below, from the 
local municipalities and their agen- 
cies. Proposals can be integrated at 
the Metro level and broad commu- 
nity values debated; but these func- 
tions cannot be served properly if 
Metro is set up as an independent, 
more isolated, central level of gov- 
ernment with dominant planning 
authority.” 

The two also argue that the Metro 
plan should have to be consistent with 
local plans rather than vice-versa. The 
Borough of Scarborough agrees, and. 
contends that the most important deci- 
sions made by its council are the plan- 
ning decisions, because they affect the 
day-to-day environment and lifestyle of 
Scarborough residents. The Borough 
of Etobicoke refers to land-use plan- 
ning as the essence of local’ self- 
determination and argues that planning 
must remain with the area municipal- 
ities. The Boroughs of York and North 
York agree. However, the Borough of 
Etobicoke suggests that the planning 
approval process be streamlined by 
doing away with unnecessary proce- 
dures such as the numerous, almost 
identical, approval processes often 
required for one planning project. 
Etobicoke also recommends that sub- 
division approval powers be devolved 
to the area municipalities from Metro. 
The Borough of North York suggests 


that existing legislation be amended to 
give municipalities the option of deter- 
mining the composition of their plan- 
ning boards and other related matters 
without any outside authorization 

Alderman David Smith of the City 
contends that the level of government 
which controls Jand-use planning holds 
the power. In his view, the City of 
Toronto could never have dealt with its 
inner city or core problems under an 
amalgamated planning authority. The 
Toronto Real Estate Board suggests 
that because the core is so critical to 
the entire Metro community, Metro 
should have full responsibility for core 
area planning. Opinion is divided on 
this issue although it would appear that 
the majority of those who presented 
briefs favour City control. Finally, 
regardless of who is responsible for 
planning for the core, the Toronto 
Transit Commission claims that policies 
with respect to the future of the core 
must be agreed upon before new transit 
lines are planned, 
fot all of those who made fall 
submissions to the Commission support 
such a strong role for the area munici- 
palities in planning. The Toronto Real 
Estate Board claims that planning in 
Metro is too fragmented and too 
heavily influenced by politics. It calls 
for one main planning body at the 
Metro level which would be respon- 
sible for transportation, communica- 
tions, the core, housing policies, official 
plans and major zoning bylaws. The 
Board recommends that this Metro 
Planning Board or Committee be com- 
posed of representatives from local 
Governments, major private enterprise, 
the Labour Council, social and com- 
munity organizations, and the Govern- 
ment of Ontario. 

The Urban Development Institute 
advocates that the Metropolitan Corpo- 
ration be required to adopt an official 
plan within a specified period of time. 
It believes that penalties for failure to 
do so, such as forfeiting the power to 
adopt the plan to a provincial minister, 
ought to be imposed. It goes on to 
suggest that all area municipality offi- 
cial plans should have to conform to the 
Metro plan and should be subject to 
approval by Metro Council. 

The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto agrees and adds that Metro 
should assume a leadership role in 
establishing planning and housing tar- 
gets, specifying overall density, and 
setting ratios of housing to jobs. 

Edward Dunlop goes even further. 
He claims that no single area munici- 
pality in Metro can plan effectively and 
that planning should be the exclusive 
responsibility of Metro Council, with 
the area municipalities restricted to 
plan implementation. 


The future of planning boards 


Regardless of which tier has the 
greater authority in planning, one issue 
is whether special purpose planning 
bodies ought to be continued. 

Both the Toronto Real Estate 
Board and Professors Bossons and 
Nowlan suggest that the Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board should be re- 
established. The professors also recom- 
mend that local planning boards be 
retained. They write: 

“The argument against continuing 
with a formally structured, officially 
appointed but non-elected Planning 
Board, frequently begins with the 
observation that planning is political, 
This obseryation is true. Indeed, it 
follows from our comments above 
that there is no technical, non- 
political solution to the problem of 
plan evaluation. Nevertheless, it 


does not follow that all planning 
should therefore be the sole respon- 
sibility of a political, elected council. 
“Such a conclusion requires these 
further premises: (1) that political 
issues should be dealt with only by 
elected councils, and (2) that 
elected councils can conduct their 
deliberations on these issues more 
effectively by not delegating a pre- 
liminary screening of these issues to 
other agencies, Both these premises, 
We suggest, are invalid. 

“The primary implication of recog- 
nizing that planning is political is 
that matters of planning and project 
decisions must ultimately be sub- 
jective; decisions must be filtered 
through individual and collective 
values and not simply through a 
textbook evaluation routine that pur- 
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ports to reflect “good planning prin- 
ciples’, This filtering requires the 
political involvement of citizens, The 
proper reaction surely is to search 
for more effective ways of structuring 
that involvement. We believe that 
citizen involvement would be re- 
duced by assigning all responsibility 
for planning matters to an elected 
council. The new, political view of 
planning demands an expansion of 
the realm of poucal activity, not a 
narrowing of it. 

“The recent revisions of the Official 
Plan for the Toronto Central Area 
provide a good illustration of the 
unique role which can be played by 
a Planning Board. In this case, the 
Gity of Toronto Planning Board 
seryed much the same function as is 
served by a Royal Commission: it 


held extensive public meetings and 
served as a relatively-expert board 
of commissioners who could take 
responsibility for integrating citizen 
input with staff recommendations 
and for submitting the result to 
politically-accountable bodies (in 
this case City Council). 

“It would haye been very difficult for 
City Council or a committee thereof 
to serve these functions. Time would 
have precluded the opportunity for 
as many public hearings (including 
several in the Chinese, Italian, and 
Portuguese languages). Lack of ex- 
pertise and the political nature of 
Council deliberations would have 
precluded Council from making the 
significant technical improvements 
in the plan which the Planning Board 
made in response to citizen input.” 
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The role of 
the OMB 


Other submissions discussed the 
role of the Ontario Municipal Board 
(OMB) in planning 

Rod Robbie suggests that the 
OMB be strengthened and that those 
who have held elected office should be 
excluded from serving on it. Clarence 
Downey would have the OMB continue 
in its present role, The Borough of 
Scarborough agrees but suggests that 
its procedures be streamlined so that 
zoning bylaws certified by Metro as 
not contravening the Metro Official 
Plan and not contested by ratepayers 
not require OMB approval. The Bor- 
ough, however, does emphasize the 
importance of retaining the citizen's 
right to appeal any planning decision 
at the OMB. The Borough of Etobicoke 
agrees. 


Inter-regional 
planning and 
coordination 


Since there is yery little undeyel- 
oped land left in Metropolitan Toronto, 
most of the future urban growth in this 
area is taking place in the surrounding 
regions. While Metro has no say what- 
soever in the planning policies of these 
regions, they will inevitably have an 
impact on Metro. It is the recognition 
of this fact that makes inter-regional 
planning such an important issue. Pro- 


fessor Larry Bourne of the University 
of Toronto writes 


ity of Metro Toronto 
is becoming the central city of an 
extended metropolitan area, It will 
in the relatively near future look, on 
the ground at least, much like the 
City of Toronto in 1953 —sur- 
rounded by suburbs which depend 
on it for services, leadership, even 
images, but over which it has little 
or no influence and with which it is 
in frequent competition. 

“Tt takes little imagination to out- 
line a visual picture of the Toronto 


urban region in twenty, if not ten, 
years. If current population growth 
trends continue (they will slow 
somewhat), Metro will be com- 
pletely built-up in less than ten years. 
Tt will then, as suggested above, be 
in similar position to the City in 
the 1940's. Metro's population will 
likely be about 2.6 millions by the 
mid to late 1980s, while the Toronto 
region will have 3.5 to 4.0 millions. 
In other words, about 40 per cent 
of Torontonians will live outside 
Metropolitan Toronto. By the turn of 
the century, this figure could be 50 


INTER - REGIONAL PLANNING- 
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to 60 per cent. In the meantime, 
Metro, itself, will come under in- 
creasingly severe pressure for re- 
development. Land prices and hous- 
ing costs will likely rise. If the new 
suburbs further restrict growth, that 
growth will be forced into even 
more distant suburbs, with the re- 
sulting increase in overall commuting 
and servicing costs.” 

The City of Mississauga notes 
that, although the interdependence 
between Metro and its neighbours is 
self-evident, the regional government 
framework has failed to provide the 
mechanisms to coordinate comprehen- 
sive planning on an inter-regional scale. 
It advocates the creation of a formal 
coordinating process to solve planning 
and development problems involving 
Metro and Peel Region, Mississauga 
and Etobicoke. In contrast, the Re- 
gional Municipality of Peel believes 
that an inter-regional political structure 
or a supra-regional agency to deal with 
inter-regional planning would take 
decision-making away from the regions 
and add yet another layer of bureau- 
cracy. While it agrees that the need for 
greater coordination is there, it suggests 
that some means must be found to 
achieve it other than creating one more 
layer of government, The Urban Devel- 
opment Institute suggests this role 
ought to be carried out by the province. 
Karl Mallette agrees, but adds that, 
regardless of who has the ultimate con- 
trol, Metro should have the authority 
to comment on the effects of planning 
in the surrounding regions on Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


Transportation 


The major transportation issues 
identified by those making submissions 
to the Commission relate to who should 
be responsible for transportation plan- 
ning in Metro and who should be 
responsible for the various aspects of 
transportation service. 

At the present time, the planning, 
operation and maintenance of trans- 
portation facilities in Metropolitan 
Toronto is shared by the two tiers. 
Transit operations within Metropolitan 
Toronto are the responsibility of the 
Toronto Transit Commission, a rela- 
tively autonomous body, and _inter- 
regional transit systems are operated by 
the Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority (TATOA). At present, there 
is no inter-regional transportation plan- 
ning body, although some who have 
made submissions claim that TATOA 
has usurped this role. 


Transportation 
planning 


Both inter-regional transportation 
planning and planning within Metro, 
are of concern to those who made sub- 
missions to the Commission. 

In discussing the inter-regional 
level, Mayor David Crombie and 
Alderman Arthur Eggleton of the City 
claim that the Toronto Area Transit 
Operating Authority (TATOA), al- 
though supposedly an operating agency 
for GO Transit, has developed into an 
inter-regional planning forum for re- 
gional transportation systems. This 
situation, they suggest, ignores the 
inter-relationship of transportation and 
d-use planning as well as the im- 
portance of regional planning for the 
Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban 
Complex (COLUC), which stretches 
from Hamilton to Neweastle and north 
to Lake Simcoe. They recommend that 
TATOA be abolished, and replaced by 
a joint technical committee of regional 
planning commissioners and a repre- 
sentative from the Ontario Ministry of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs (TEIGA). 


As for transportation planning 
within Metro, the Toronto Transit 
Commission (TTC) points out that the 
responsibility for planning public 
transportation is divided among a num- 
ber of different agencies with no clear 
lines separating their respective respon- 
sibilities. Those involved include the 
Ontario Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, TATOA, the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Department, 
and area municipal planning depart- 
ments. This situation, it claims, leads 
to needless duplication and conflict. 
The Toronto Transit Commission calls 
for a long-term plan which includes a 
transit network to ensure the orderly 
development of Metro and its surround- 
ing hinterland. 

The Toronto Parking Operators’ 
Association argues that the Metro plan 
should draw attention to the close rela- 
tionship between land-use and trans- 
portation system requirements. It advo- 
cates that Metro establish a transporta- 
tion planning committee comprising 
councillors, appointed officials and 
representatives of the private sector in 
transportation, and that this committee 
hear delegations from the public. 


Transit 


The Commission continued to 
hear recommendations concerning the 
appropriate organization for transit in 
Metro. Karl Mallette, a TTC Commis- 
sioner, claims the TTC is used now as 
a buffer between the elected and the 
electorate. He suggests that more poli- 
tical responsibility for transit should be 
taken and recommends that the TTC 
become a department of Metro. Mayor 
Dayid Crombie and Alderman Arthur 
Eggleton support his position because 
they believe Metro cannot afford to 
have fragmentation in the respon- 
sibility for roads and transit, the two 
basic elements in an integrated trans- 
portation system. They also advocate 
that transit become the responsibility 
of a Metro transportation committee 
reporting directly to Metro Council, 
but they suggest that how transit 
relates to other transportation respon- 
sibilities should be the subject of 
further study. 

On the other hand, Alderman 
Colin Vaughan recommends that Metro 
should construct transit facilities and 
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that a transit commission on which each 
area municipality is represented should 
be responsible for operations. Similarly, 
Alderman Anne Johnston recommends 
that local representatives as well as 
Metro representatives act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the TTC. Marlene 
Mocciola and Stephen Longstaff agree 
that each area municipality should be 
represented on the TTC but add that 
the TTC should be assisted by citizen 
advisory boards. Clarence Downey 
maintains that the Commission is too 
small and not as representative as it 
should be. In his view, the Commission 
is composed of too many politicians 
who do not have enough time to con- 
tribute to it, particularly the Metro 
Chairman. He suggests that member- 
ship on the TTC be increased to seven, 
at least one of whom should be a 
woman. He also contends that no more 
than two should be elected represent- 
atives. 


Financing transit 


A number of those who made sub- 
missions to the Commission support 
policies that maximize the use of public 
transit rather than encourage the use 
of cars. While most recognize that 
transit alone cannot serve all trans- 
portation needs, they consider it the 
most efficient and economical means of 
moving large numbers of people within 
a major urban centre when all factors 
are taken into account. 

To encourage transit use, the 
province introduced operating subsi- 
dies for transit systems in 1971. Prior 
to that time, capital grants were pro- 
vided but operations were paid for out 
of the fare box although Metro was 
free to subsidize the system. On only 
one occasion before 1971 did Metro 
provide non-capital financial assistance 
to the TIC and that assistance was 
toward debenture debt which is nor- 
mally paid for out of current operating 
funds. 

In its brief, the TTC explained 
that with the introduction of these 
subsidies, it began to introduce indivi- 
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Selected recommendations of politicians and municipalities in Metropolitan Toronto’ 


This chart represents an effort on the part of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto to summarize very briefly some of the key points made by those 


listed. For more detailed information, the individual briefs ought to be consulted. 


OVERALL ORGANIZATION 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES — 


East York 


constituent area municipalities 
should be established by Char- 
ter. Delegation of assigned 
Metropolitan responsibilities for 
service delivery from Metro to 
the area municipalities ought to 
be allowed at the discretion of 
the Metropolitan Council. Metro- 
politan Council, however, should 
be solely responsible for main- 
taining overall budgetary con- 
trols and appropriate standards 
of service. 


elected, asked to resign from lo- 


cal office. 


paeeaee = ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

Number 
of Area 
Munici- 2 . 5 

MUNICIPALITY Palities Executive Sizeof _ on Coe Selection of Election of Term of 

OR POLITICIAN in Metro Structure Metro Council Metro Shared Area Municipalities Metro Chairman Metro Councillors 

Metro 
rare Overall official plan, financial control, The division of functions and Collection of property taxes. Elected by Metro Council as at Indirect electi to Met it 3 
Baul Goulrey e Se ep come standard-setting and coordination,| responsibilities between the papery Present but should be from BSsent MMM aen a a at 
: and broad objectives of service delivery. Metropolitan Council and the among their numbers and, when 


Borough of East York 


6 or more 


Whole council at the area municipality 
level, at least in East York. 


Overall official plan, Metro police force, 
and noise control. 


Planning, policing and housing. 


Local land-use and transportation 
planning, fire services, hydro, public 
health, local police to enforce by-laws, 
and people-oriented (human)’ serv- 
ices. 


Elected by Metro Council 
present. 


as at 


on ballots as to which 


Indirect election to Metro as at 
present, but with some indication 


offices involve Metro responsi- 


3 years 


local 


Alderman Leslie Saunders 


Etobicoke 
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Elected by Metro Council 
present. 


bilities. 


as at 


Borough of Etobicoke 


At the discretion of each area municipality. 


Should be reduced from its 
present size of 37 plus the 
Chairman. 


Physical services, transportation, hous- 
ing, transit, policing, acquisition of all 
parkland, roads and expressways which 
Serve a regional purpose, garbage dis- 
posal, long-range land-use planning, 
establishing area-wide planning goals, 
coordination of planning, and coordi- 
nation of library services. 


Parking, parks, land-use plan- 
ning, policing, and libraries. 


Recreation, public health, mainten- 
ance and operation of all roads serv- 
| ing a focal function, garbage collec- 
tion, fire services, land-use planning, 
zoning & subdivision control, local 
security forces, hydro, social services 
other than Income support & assisted 
housing, housing if requested, and all 
undesignated or residual powers. 


Elected by Metro Council 
present. 


as at 
present 


Indirect election to Metro as at 


Syears 


Alderman Alex McNeil 


Boards of control elected at large in each 
area municipality. 


present. 


Indirect election to Metro as at 


Controller Bruce Sinclair 


North York 


At Metro tier, whole council should assume 
the executive function. 


15 plus the Metro Chairman. 


Social services, housing, public health 
liaison, policing, transit, emergency 
services, harbour commission, works,. 


and area-wide planning. 


fire liaison, licensing, roadso®straffice| 


Parks and recreation, parking 
and libraries. 


BO) \Pmianeall oct 


Public health, fire services and local 
planning. 


Elected by Metro Council as at 


present 


Direct election at large 
municipalities. 


in area 


Borough of North York 


Scarborough 


Overall planning, coordination of plan- 
ning activities, garbage disposal, capi- 
tal works on designated Metro roads, 
and policy & standard-setting. 


Planning and parks, with Metro 
involvement in the latter con- 
fined| to passive parks and golf 
courses and excluding recre- 
ation programs. 


Maintenance of all roads, fire serv- 
ices, public health, local planning, and 
garbage collection. 


present. 


Elected by Metro Council as at 


present. 


Indirect election to Metro as at 


S years 


Boards of control elected at large in each 


Toronto 


Bi h of Scarbi h 4 Fire services, public health, and land- Elected by Metro Council as at 3 years 
POMC SELM TIEN) area municipality. use planning. present. 
Alderman Frank Faubert 6 Executive committees in each area muni- Indirect election to Metro should 
cipality. continue but method should be 
standardized across Metro. 
Mayor David Crombie and 4 Executive committees at both tiers. Should be reduced from its Overall official plan, hydro services, | Housing. Public health, education, social serv- Indirect election to Metro. 3 years 
Alderman Arthur Eggleton present size of 37 plus the energy policy, housing targets for Me- ices, assisted housing for low-income 
Metro Chairman. tro, fire services, transit, port and har- families, housing, parks and recrea- 
bour policing along with Metro force. tion and libraries. —_ 
Alderman Elizabeth Eayrs 4 25 (one for every 4% of Metro's Indirect election to Metro by local 
population) plus the Metro councils from among their | 
= Chairman. = ma _|__numbers. i 
Alderman/Anne Johnston, 6 Executive committees at both tiers. 18 (mayor and two councillors Coordination, policing, area-wide plan- | Social services and planning. Public health, planning and delivery Elected by all local councillors in Indirect election to Metro by local 
from each area municipality) ning plus some residual powers. of some social services, land-use Metro from among the members councils from among their num- 
plus the Metro Chairman. planning, ownership and management of Metro Council. bers and subject to recall by a 
of school property and advisory func- two-thirds vote of the local 
___|_ tion with TTC. < ss = —_ council. 
Alderman Tony O'Donohue 1 Amalgamated system made up of four 32 plus the Metro Chairman. All responsibilities, but if amalgamation Direct election at large with 3 years 
regions with an executive committee con- rejected, at least fire services, public limitations on campaign expendi- 
sisting of one representative from each health, buildings, and parks and recrea- tures and campaign contribu- 
region plus the Metro Chairman. tion, tions to be income tax deduc- 
= —_— - |__tible. = —_ 
Alderman David Smith 4 Fire services. Land-use planning. Indirect election to Metro as at 3 or 4 years 


present. 


Alderman Colin Vaughan 


York 


Delivery of as many programs as pos- 
sible. 


Elected in a ward and keeps ward 
responsibilities while Chairman. 


Direct election in their 


municipalities. 


area 


Borough of York 


Boards of control elected at large in each 
area municipality. 


Should be reduced from its 
Present size of 37 plus the 
Metro Chairman. 


Regional planning, area-wide official 
plan, policy coordination and standard- 
setting; planning and construction of 
transit, administration of regional facill- 
ties, emergency services, and training 
of firefighters. 


Planning, parking, parks, and 
transit operations, 


Fire services, safety inspections of all 
kinds, land-use planning, and delivery 
of all human services. 


Alderman Ben Nobleman 


* Other councillors in Metropolitan Toronto not listed on the above chart made submissions to this Commission but did not express views on any of the 


above subjects. 


"* Many of those listed above either did not comment on or expressed gen 


it should not be assumed that their comments with respect to the divisio 


Direct election at large. 


Direct election in their 


municipalities. 


area S years 


n of responsibilities are or are intended to be all-inclusive. 


eral satisfaction with the division of responsibilities in a number of areas. Therefore, 
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dual services, which could not pay for 
themselves and were not expected to 
y for themselves, at least in the fore- 
seeable future. The TTC says that oper- 
ating subsidies provided about 27 per 
cent of the Commission's total oper- 
ating expenses for 1975. However, it 
points out that 
“the provincial government's rules 
for payment of operating subsidies 
to municipalities for transportation 
purposes have changed twice since 
they were introduced in 1971. Cur- 
rently the province pays a subsidy 
equal to 50/per cent of public trans- 
portation operating costs (including 
the operating deficit of the transit 
authority) assumed by a municipal- 
ity. The Commission cannot finally 
determine its level of service or fare 
structure for the calendar year until 
both the municipal and the provin- 
cial governments have approved 
their operating budgets for the year, 
which often does not happen until 
about April. 
“The Transit Commission could plan 
its service and fare structure more 
effectively if it knew before the end 
of the calendar year what operating, 
subsidy it could expect to receive in 
the following calendar year. This 
could best be done if the subsidy 
was determined on some formula 
and could be calculated or estimated 
in advance. The province used such 
a formula in 1972 and 1973, when 
the maximum subsidy was based on 
population and number of riders 
carried. 
“It should be noted that the Trea- 
surer of the Province of Ontario 
stated in his letter of June 11, 1975 
that the province realizes the diff- 
culties encountered by the Commis- 
sion in preparing its annual budget 
and has made an intensive study of 
the feasibility of changing the year- 
end of either the province or the 
municipalities, so that the two would 
coincide. It has reached the con- 
clusion that to change either one 
would create as many problems as it 
would solve. The Treasurer of 
Ontario recently advised the Muni- 
cipal Liaison Committee of his in- 
tention to announce the 1976 budget 
earlier and believes this is the best 
solution to the problem. 
“Certainly, planning of the scale of 
the Commission's operations and the 
fare structure would be more orderly 
if the basis of financial contributions 
to be expected in the year was known 
before the end of the preceding year. 
“Planning for major capital projects 
which often take two or three years 
to complete is somewhat uncertain 
when the provincial government 
commits funds on an annual basis. A 
five year forecast of capital expendi- 
tures is prepared each year and sub- 
mitted to the Metropolitan Toronto 


government. A copy is requested by 
and supplied to the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. The fourth and fifth year's 
figures in this forecast are usually 
very indefinite. Planning would be 
more certain if the provincial gov- 
ernment could approve at least the 
first three years of the forecast.” 

Clarence Downey points out that 
bus routes to new developments tend 
to lose money, particularly when they 
are first introduced. He suggests that 
such new developments be required to 
subsidize these services for the first 
three years. He also recommends that 
the TTC be relieved of all forms of 
taxation, 

One final issue relates to the pro- 
vision of transit services which cross 
Metro's boundaries. In order for the 
TTC to operate such services, legisla- 
tion requires that it obtain a guarantee 
from the adjacent municipality that 
that municipality will cover any losses 
incurred for the service. As a result, it 
is very difficult to serve Metro-oriented 
fringe areas. The TTC argues that 
legislation should permit an entire 
inter-regional journey to be in one 
vehicle so long as the greater part of 
the journey is in Metro and recom- 
mends that any losses resulting from 
the provision of that portion of the 
service beyond Metro's boundaries be 
covered by a revised provincial subsi- 
dization formula. 

Irving Paisley believes that Metro 
residents are subsidizing the transit 
costs of those who live outside Metro 
and are bused into Metro's transit sys- 
tem. He argues that the TTC should 
take over all bus operations feeding 
into it. 


Roads 


The division of responsibility with 
respect to roads in Metropolitan To- 
ronto is a major concern. 

The Borough of North York 
argues that while there is a Metro role 
in setting overall standards and under- 
taking major Metro roads projects, its 
role need not extend to the routine 
servicing of these roads. It recommends 
that area municipalities be responsible 
for the continuing maintenance of all 
roads within their boundaries and that 
appropriate financial resources be pro- 
vided from Metro for them to do so. 

In a similar vein, Mayor Crombie 
and Alderman Eggleton suggest that 
as Metro develops, certain arterial 
roads may take on more local use pat- 
terns. In these cases, they contend, 
Metro and the area municipalities 
should be allowed to review the desig- 
nation of roads with a view to reclassi- 
fication. The Borough of Etobicoke 
agrees. 


Parking 


Parking and parking policies eli- 
cited considerable comment from those 
who made submissions to the Commis- 
sion. 

The major issue appears to be 
whether parking policy should be 
taken over by Metro. On the one hand, 
the Toronto Parking Operators’ Asso- 
ciation argues that there is a need for 
an overall Metro parking policy and 
that Metro ought to have sole control 
over the planned provision of destina- 
tion parking. It also maintains that 
Metro should be required to specify 
parking provisions for new develop- 
ments and redevelopments. It goes on 
to suggest that Metro should be the 
only level of local government allowed 
to own or operate car parks within 
Metro, and that it should be able to 
make parking agreements with adjacent 
areas served by GO transit. The Asso- 
ciation says that Metro should install, 
operate and collect revenues from 
meters on Metro roads, approve meters 
on local roads and have the power to 
release vacant land temporarily for 
parking. As a final point, it argues that 
municipal parking operations should 
be under the same licensing and super- 
vision as private operators. 

On the other hand, the Parking 
Authority of Toronto argues that off- 
street parking is more a function of 
land-use policy than of transportation, 
Therefore, it claims there is no need 
for Metro to take a more direct role in 
the provision of public parking other 

than through the coordination of park- 
ing policies by the Metro Transporta- 
tion Committee. It suggests that for the 
very few instances where public lots 
are needed in the boroughs, it is more 
economical for the Parking Authority 


of Toronto to act as a management 
agent as it does now than haye Metro 
take over all public off-street parking. 


The only other area municipality 
with a parking authority is the Borough 
of York. Its Authority warns, in its 
brief, that amalgamation of individual 
parking authorities into a single author- 
ity would seriously affect local prior- 
ities, and in the case of the Borough 
of York, disrupt the commercial com- 
munity. It suggests that lots at major 
TTC terminals be operated by the TTC 
so that parking and transit can be paid 
with a single fare. In this connection, 
the Borough notes that the City and 
North York have a revenue advantage 
by leasing TTC land near major transit 
terminals at a low cost, and then offer- 
ing it for public parking at market rates. 
It recommends that all terminal park- 
ing be handled by Metro. 

The Borough of Etobicoke agrees 
that either Metro or the TTC should 
operate transit-related parking and 
retain any revenues derived from it. 

A final issue with respect to parking 
was raised by City Parking Holdings 
Ltd. and relates to the amount of tax 
levied on land used for parking pur- 
poses. It claims that property and busi- 
ness taxes on parking lots in the City of 
Toronto are unrealistic and out of pro- 
portion to earnings from parking 
charges and that owning land for park. 
ing is not a viable business in Toronto. 

City Parking Holdings suggests 
that Section 27 of The Assessment Act 
be amended, making the existing eco- 
nomic use of land a factor in setting 
its assessment value and that Section 
90, which provides that appeals con- 
sider market value, be repealed. 
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Housing 


According to Mayor David Crom- 
bie and Alderman Arthur Eggleton of 
the City, the present distribution of 
housing responsibility in Metro is 
needlessly complicated and confusing. 
To quote from their brief. 


“In 1974, the province amended The 
Municipality of Metropolitan To- 
ronto Act to require housing policies 
and bylaws of area municipalities to 
conform to a Metropolitan housing 
policy not then developed or passed 
The amendment implied the devel- 
opment of a Metropolitan housing 
department (which is now taking 
place) and the delegation of Ontario 
Housing Corporation responsibilities 
to Metropolitan Toronto. Metropoli- 
tan Toronto is also responsible for 
senior citizen housing.” 


The two go on to say that 


“The City of Toronto has proven that 
area municipalities can develop the 
necessary capacity to plan for and 
deliver all assisted family housing 
within their boundaries. The respon- 
sibility for all assisted housing should 
be assigned to the area municipal- 
ities. Metropolitan Toronto, through 
its overall planning effort, should set 
the broad goals and objectives for 
housing production throughout 
Metro, leaving the area municipal- 
ities to refine these in terms of local 
need and planning. 


“The rationale for a division of func- 
tions along these lines is quite clear. 
Housing development depends on 
the receptiveness of specific neigh- 
bourhoods or communities within 
each municipality. Area municipal- 
ities engage in detailed neighbour- 
hood planning with housing fre- 
quently a central issue. They have 
the necessary staff to work at that 
level of detail while Metropolitan 
Toronto does not. In fact, each hous- 
ing site which is recommended to the 
Gity Executive Committee comes 
with the joint endorsement of the 
Commissioner of Housing and the 
Commissioner of Planning. This 
close cooperation between the de- 
partments of Housing and Planning 
ensures that each housing project 
conforms to neighbourhood and Gity 
planning considerations, and that the 
planning process does not unduly 
retard housing development.” 


They also argue that the respon- 
sibility for senior citizen housing should 
be returned to area municipalities. 

Michael Dennis agrees with this 
recommendation and advocates in his 
brief that Metro's role in housing should 
be supportive, permitting area munici- 
palities to exercise initiative in land 
assembly and housing production. He 


recommends that Metro be empowered 
to act directly, either at the request of 
an area municipality or when an area 
municipality fails to meet minimum 
housing objectives. He warns that the 
1974 amendment requiring that area 
municipality official plans conform to 
Metro's Official Plan could adversely 
affect area municipalities, with respect 
to the establishment of overall housing 
policies, production targets, and hous- 
ing budgets. He suggests that it be 
repealed. In his view, Metro should set 
an overall housing target and the area 
municipalities should negotiate the dis- 
tribution of this target among them- 
selves at Metro, with Metro Council 
as arbiter. In the event of a deadlock, 
he would give Metro the power to allo- 
cate housing distribution. 


Mr. Dennis argues that the major 


responsibility for housing should be 
at the area municipality level because 
housing development depends directly 
on neighbourhood receptiveness and 
because local decision-making will en- 
sure that the necessary zoning ap- 
provals will be obtained. In his view, 
local political acceptability is a basic 
pre-condition for new housing. 

He argues, too, that local munici- 
palities have to play a central role in 
satisfying regional housing needs, be- 
cause only they can identify sites and 
develop neighbourhood support for 
proposed projects. He suggests that 
the regional municipalities surrounding 
Metro should plan for and accept a 
known quantity of new housing within 
provincial targets. 

The Federation of Metro Tenants’ 
Associations agrees that housing should 


be the responsibility of the area muni- 
cipalities, because they have the best 
perspective from which to determine 
housing needs. While the Federation 
recognizes that much of the financing 
for such housing must come from the 
senior levels of government, it argues 
that decision-making can and should 
remain a local responsibility. It adds 
that standards-setting and inspections 
should be a local responsibility as well, 
and should guarantee tenant participa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, both the Urban 
Development Institute and the Board 
of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto 
maintain there must be one central 
authority for the delivery of socially- 
assisted housing and suggest that both 
housing policy and its implementation 
should be the exclusive responsibility 
of the Metropolitan Corporation within 
the powers assigned to it by the prov- 
ince. In its brief, the Institute says: 

“Experience has shown that the 
housing needs of the population at 
large cannot be met by a series of 
divergent and conflicting policies on 
the part of local municipalities with- 
in the inter-dependent metropolitan 
area. The provision of affordable 
housing is so vital that its planning, 
programming and delivery must rest 
at a central power source. Within 
the context, therefore, of any pro- 
vincial policies and programs in this 
regard, the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion should have exclusive responsi- 
bility. It follows that housing policies 
and programs would constitute one 
of the important functions of the 
Metropolitan Official Plan.” 
It goes on to say that: 

“It follows from what was said 
above, that the municipal costs as- 
sociated with the socially-assisted 
housing portion of the total housing 
program should be borne by the 
taxpayers of the metropolitan area 
as a whole. Similarly, costs associ- 
ated with publicly-sponsored’ rede- 
yelopment projects undertaken for 
the benefit of the whole should be 
paid by the whole.” 

U.D.I. also mentions the wide 
variety of building standards, which 
create practical problems that may not 
reflect social and economic realities. It 
calls for uniform development and 
building standards in Metro, geared 
to changing incomes and family size. 

The Institute recommends that 
adoption of the new Ontario Building 
Code in Metro, without amendment or 
addition by the area municipalities, be 
mandatory. It also suggests there be 
uniform interpretation and application 
of building, fire, and engineering codes 
across Metro. 


Physical Services, Enviromental Protection 
and Energy Supply 


Physical 
services 
Solid wastes (garbage) 


The major issue with respect to 
solid wastes appears to be who is 
responsible for disposing of Metro's 
garbage and, in particular, for procur- 
ing landfill sites. A secondary but 
equally important concern is the need 
to reduce the amount of solid wastes 
generated. 

All those who commented on this 
question suggest that the problems and 
costs of Metro's garbage disposal have 
assumed such proportions that only the 


province has the necessary resources 
to find a solution. Included in their 
numbers are the Boroughs of Etobicoke 
and East York, the Board of Trade of 
Metropolitan Toronto, the Urban De- 
velopment Institute, Alderman Alex 
McNeil of Etobicoke, and Karl 
Mallette. 

The Township of King, suggests 
that alternative garbage disposal meth- 
ods for Metro's garbage ought to be 
pursued. It contends that landfill sites 
in the Region of York should not be 
seen as a long-term solution. 

Karl Mallette suggests that the 
province introduce regulations to re- 
duce garbage production. In this con- 
nection, the Board of Trade recom- 
mends that Metro initiate and carry 


out comprehensive studies to deter- 
mine means of reducing the produc- 
tion of solid wastes. 

The Board of Trade, however, 
sees no apparent need for transferring 
the responsibility for the collection of 
wastes to the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion. The Board basically supports the 
existing division of responsibility be- 
tween the two tiers with respect to 
solid wastes. 


Sewage and water 
supply 
Those who commented on this 


area in the fall and winter submissions 
agree that the existing arrangements 


with respect to both sewerage and 
water supply are adequate and the 
division of responsibility between the 
two tiers appropriate. Included in their 
numbers are Mayor Crombie and Al- 
derman Eggleton of the City, the 
Borough of Scarborough, and the Board 
of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Storm water 
management 


The only comment the Commis- 
sion received in the fall and winter 
submissions with respect to storm water 
management came from the Board of 
Trade of Metropolitan Toronto, While 
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the Board believes existing arrange- 
ments in this area are satisfactory, it 
notes that new developments beyond 
Metro's boundaries could give rise to 
problems. It suggests that considera- 
tion be given to the appointment of a 
provincial government agency with 
authority over storm water manage- 
ment for Metro and the surrounding 
hinterland, and that this agency be 
required to seek the advice of Metro, 
the Regional Municipality of York, and 
the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority. 


Environmental 
protection 


Air quality control 


There appears to be little at issue 
with respect to air quality control, The 
Board of Trade suggests that The En- 
vironmental Assessment Act may clear 
up problems related to the effect on 
air quality of new developments but 
believes that some inter-municipal co- 
ordination is required in this area. 

The Board maintains that the 
responsibility for the control and man- 
agement of air quality should remain 
with the province but that Metro 
should be consulted by adjacent muni- 
cipalities on air pollution problems in 
areas near Metro's boundaries. 


Noise control 


At the present time, noise control 
is the responsibility of the area muni- 
cipalities. 

The Borough of East York and the 
Board of Trade argue that this respon- 
sibility should be at the Metro level. 
In its brief, the Board writes, 


“It is now recognized that noise is 
a pollutant which is as real as toxic 
air, impure water, unsightly and un- 
healthy litter and garbage. However, 
because of its subjective nature, dif- 
ficulty of regulation, and partially 
unknown short- and long-term effects 
on the happiness, productivity and 
health of citizens, it is often ignored 
or given lower priority by munici- 
palities in their efforts to regulate 
and improve the environment. 


“Metropolitan Toronto has not be- 
come involved with noise abatement 
except for facilities owned and con- 
trolled by it. The noise bylaws of 
the area municipalities other than 
the City of Toronto are antiquated 
or inadequate for modern noise con- 
trol. The City of Toronto recently 
enacted a comprehensive noise by- 
law after detailed research on mea- 
surements and public reaction. The 
new regulations of the Ministry of 
the Enyironment are intended as a 
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model or standard for modification 
and adoption by municipalities 
throughout the province, 


“Noise is a complex subject. Noise 
levels vary widely from the heart of 
a city to a residential community or 
to farm land. They could be regu- 
lated, however, by good bylaws, 
modern monitoring and enforce- 
ment. There are numerous areas 
where municipal control is necessary 
and desirable. 


“To ensure a consistent treatment of 
this inter-municipal problem, the 
Board recommends that the Metro- 
politan Corporation should be given 
sole responsibility and jurisdiction 
for noise abatement control with- 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area. 
The Metropolitan Corporation 
should pass bylaws with uniform 
noise criteria for similar types of 
land uses, for vehicles, for construc- 
tion equipment, projects and work- 
ing hours, for commercial and resi- 
dential equipment and other exces- 
sive noise sources. These criteria 
should conform as closely as possible 
to national and provincial standards 
to avoid confusion and should be 
reviewed and updated from time to 
time as future developments in the 
field necessitate.” 


The Borough of Etobicoke goes 
even further and suggests that noise 
control be a provincial’ responsibility. 
Tt points out that since the major 
sources of noise in the Borough are 
provincial highways and the interna- 
tional airport, the municipal level has 
no authority to do anything about 
it regardless of which tier has the 
responsibility. 


Energy supply 


Electricity 


The major issues identified by 
those making submissions to the Com- 
mission with respect to electricity are 
whether the provision of electric power 
should be a Metro or area municipal 
responsibility and whether special pur- 
pose bodies are needed or desirable to 
carry out this function. 

lose supporting the amalgama- 
tion of local hydro services into one 
Metro commission include Mayor 
Crombie and Alderman Arthur Eggle- 
ton of the City and the Board of Trade 
of Metropolitan Toronto. Mayor Crom- 
bie and Alderman Eggleton contend 
that the present system is an-unneces- 
sary balkanization of responsibility, 
and that for the purposes of hydro 
electric service, Metro is one unit. 

Similarly, the Board of Trade 
argues that amalgamation of hydro 
would lead to a common rate structure 
for all of Metro, a sounder financial 
base, and greater efficiency in data 
processing, personnel deployment and 
the use of sophisticated equipment. 
The Board also suggests that the amal- 
gamated commission it proposes re- 
port directly to Metro Council. 

Opposing any amalgamation of 
hydro services are the Boroughs of 
York, East York, and Etobicoke, the 
Scarborough Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and the Etobicoke and Toronto 
Hydro-Electric Commissions. They 
argue that few, if any, economies can 
be achieved by amalgamation. They 
also claim the existing system has 
worked well and is well regarded; 


therefore, they question the need for 
a major change. The Etobicoke Com- 
mission argues, too, that the existence 
of five utilities in Metro is a self-regu- 
lating economic mechanism since any 
major difference in rates among muni- 
cipalities has to be justified to the 
consumers. 

The Toronto Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission does, however, identify one 
problem. It claims that hydro commis- 
sions should be given more financial 
independence so that they can borrow. 
short-term funds and issue debentures 
within limits set by and subject to 
the approval of Ontario Hydro. At 
present, these activities require the 
approval of the Ontario Municipal 
Board as well as Ontario Hydro. 

In fact, the Borough of York 
claims, 


“there is a lack of clarity to the role 
definition of each level of govern- 
ment in providing electricity. On- 
tario Hydro handles both provin- 
cial and regional distribution and 
exercises direct control over the 
Borough's Hydro Department. It 
is only marginally accountable to 
Borough Council, because Ontario 
Hydro approves its rates and 
budgets and even dictates the 
amount of overhead cost which it 
will share with the Borough's other 
departments.” 


The Borough of York is the only 
municipality in Metro that does not 
have a special purpose body to deliver 
hydro services. Instead, hydro is the 
responsibility of a regular municipal 
department. As the Borough points out 
in its brief: 


“Other boroughs let public utility 
commissions handle local hydro 
distribution. Yet recent independent 
research supports the view that local 
control is less costly than commission 
control.” 


The Borough therefore recom- 
mends continuation of its approach to 
hydro distribution and is confident that 
this mode of operation will allow 
further decreases in its costs which are 
now the lowest in Metro, and introduce 
a greater degree of financial flexibility 
to the management of Borough affairs. 


A Metro energy board 


Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton point out that there is no 
central agency that sets standards for 
and coordinates all energy services, in- 
cluding the consumption and conserva- 
tion of fossil fuels, They recommend 
the creation of a Metropolitan Energy 
Board, which would assume all respon- 
sibility for hydro-electric service in 
Metro, set policies to govern overall 
energy consumption and conservation, 
and coordinate the delivery of all 
energy services. 
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Public Safety 


se 
Policing 

From the briefs submitted to the 
Commission, the level of satisfaction 
with policing in Metropolitan Toronto 
appears to be relatively high. However, 
there was some concern expressed that 
the Metro Police Force could be more 
accountable to the area municipalities 
and to the community at large. 

None of those who made a sub- 
mission to the Commission during the 
fall and winter, however, recom- 
mended that the responsibility for 
policing revert to the area municipal- 
ities. Most believe that greater account- 
ability can be achieved by changing 
the membership of the Metropolitan 
Board of Commissioners of Police and 
by some decentralization of authority 
for a few matters. 

Controller Bruce Sinclair of Eto- 
bicoke writes: 

“It has been obvious for many years 
that there has not been proper geo- 
graphical representation from Metro 
Council on the various boards and 
commissions. The Police Commis- 
sion, if retained, should be composed 
of nine members: the Metro Chair- 
man, four council members — one 
from North York, one from Toronto, 
one from either Etobicoke or (West) 
York, and one from either East York 
or Scarborough — and four citizen 
members, chosen on the same geo- 
graphical basis. Council represen- 
tatives would be put forward by the 
respective caucuses of Metro mem- 
bers from the six municipalities. The 
lay members could be proposed by 
the local councils of the area muni- 
cipalities. 

“Retired judges would be excellent 
candidates for membership on the 
Police Commission. This would elim- 
inate the conflict of interest that may 
exist when active members of the 
judiciary are appointed to the Com- 
mission. 

“This method of selection would 
eliminate the jockeying for seats on 
the Police Commission by represen- 
tatives from the various area muni- 
cipalities — a struggle which always 
seems to start off new Metro Councils 
on the wrong foot.” 


The Borough of Etobicoke and 
Marlene Mocciola and Stephen Long- 
staff recommend that each area muni- 
cipality be allowed one representative 
on the Board of Commissioners. Etobi- 
coke suggests that these representatives 
be appointed by the local councils for 
a one-year term, with provision for re- 
appointment. As opposed to the present 
arrangement, Alderman Anne Johnston 
believes that the position of chairman 
of the Board should not be a perma- 
nent one and that the appointment 
should be subject to review by Metro 
Council at the beginning of each coun- 
cil term. 

Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton support the continued exist- 
ence of a Board separate from Metro 
Council. They suggest that one mem- 
ber should be appointed by the proy- 
ince to effect liaison with the Ontario 
Provincial Police and that the re- 
mainder of its members should be 
appointed by Metro Council, leaving 
Council to debate whether it appoints 
councillors or people from outside local 
government. Marlene Mocciola and 
Stephen Longstaff suggest that Board 
ought to be assisted by citizen advisory 
boards. 

The Boroughs of York and East 
York argue that some policemen should 
be available to area municipalities. 
East York recommends 

“that some law enforcement person- 
nel should be directly ayailable to 
the municipality. It is definitely felt 
that these officers should be respons- 
ible for the enforcement of parking 


regulations within the borough, In 
addition, the Commission should also 
consider whether it would be ad- 
visable to give these officers juris- 
diction in the areas of park control, 
vandalism, and local enforcement of 
a Metro-wide noise abatement by- 
law. These officers could be a sep- 
arate law enforcement agency di- 
rectly under the authority of the 
Borough. Alternatively, they could 
be members of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Force who have been 
assigned to and who report to a 
borough official.” 


The Boroughs of Etobicoke and 
York also suggest they should have 
local policemen to walk the beat. Eto- 
bicoke recommends that consideration 
be given to separating these more local 
police functions from the responsibi 
ties of the Metro force. 

Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton suggest that the Port and 
Harbour Police in Metro should be- 
come part of the Metro Police Depart- 
ment. 

A final comment comes from the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation, which 
argues that too little is being done to 
prevent crime. It recommends that 
additional staff be added to the Youth 
and Safety Bureaus of the Metro Police 
Department and that stronger relation- 
ships be established between the force 
and the schools. 


Firefighting 


The major issue with respect to 
firefighting in Metropolitan Toronto is 
whether or not fire services should be 
amalgamated. Opinions are strong on 
the issue and almost equally divided. 

During the spring hearings, the 
Commission heard from five locals of 
the firefighters union in Metro, all of 
Which opposed amalgamation, Over 
the fall and winter, area municipalities 
supported their stance. 

The reasons given for retaining 
six fire departments in Metropolitan 
Toronto are: 

There is no persuasive evidence that 
amalgamation of fire services would 
result in greater efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

Firefighters on local forces can be- 
come much more knowledgeable 
about the area they serve. 


+ Amalgamation would result in higher 
costs because equalization would 
take place at the highest possible 
level of service. 
Extra levels of administration in an 
amalgamated system would divert 
resources from front line fire services 
and lower morale. 


The Borough of Scarborough sums 
up the arguments against amalgama- 
tion of fire services in its brief: 

“In any discussion of amalgama- 
tion of Metropolitan Toronto, the fire 
protection service is always cited. 

“It is clear to Scarborough Council 
that this would be a potentially 
higher cost service under amalgama- 
tion. The equalization of service 
mentioned as one of the strengths 
of the amalgamation argument, is in 
fact its weakness. Scarborough is 
confident experience would show 
that equalization would take place 
at the highest possible level of ser- 
vice. This would be too expensive 
(and unnecessary) for this muni- 
cipality. 

“A very large percentage of buildings 
in Scarborough were constructed 
under rigid fire safety standards 
thus making our fire protection re- 
quirements much less than those of 
the older municipalities. Under an 
amalgamated system, however, this 
would not be taken into account. 


“The extra levels of administration 
and the coordinators required in an 
amalgamated system would make a 
mockery of the “economies of scale” 
argument which appears to be the 
second major argument advanced by 
the amalgamationists. The Scar- 
borough Fire Department is able to 
operate satisfactorily with a very 
small executive staff leaving a larger 
proportion of its budget for the front 
line fire services. 

“Scarborough Council does not agree 
that fire protection is similar to police 
protection, for which the arguments 
in favour of amalgamation are 
strong. Crime is mobile and there- 
fore requires a mobile police force 
haying a wide jurisdiction. By its 
very nature, fire is more static and 
is not usually fought over wide areas. 


“In Scarborough, a fire department 
closely related to the residents, has 
been very successful in developing a 
fire prevention program that lo- 


cates potential fire sources before a 

problem starts. The program em- 
ploys regular duty firefighters who 
have face to face contact with the 
public. This helps them develop a 
pride in their community and the 
citizens a pride in their firefighters. 
In each of the last four years, the 
Scarborough Fire Department has 
stood first in Canada in Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Protection programs 
involving the community. 
“None of this would be possible in 
an amalgamated fire service which, 
with standardized procedures and 
policies, would be more remote and 
bureaucratic.” 

However, some boroughs are con- 
cerned about border calls. While East 
York claims they present no problem, 
the Borough of North York says that a 
better communications network is 
needed to handle them. The latter also 
argues that the closest fire station 
should be required to answer a fire 
calll regardless of municipal bound: 
aries. Dr. Walter Unger, who lives near 
a municipal boundary and who lost 
three children in a fire, agrees. While 
some of Metro's area municipalities 
have informal inter-municipal agree- 
ments to participate in border calls at 
no charge to one another, the City of 
Toronto does not participate in these 
arrangements. It charges $1,400 per 
hour, per unit, for the use of its equip- 
ment and men. The Borough of York 
argues that such charges should cease. 
Dr. Unger claims that, while he does 
not consider the amalgamation of fire 
services necessary, he would prefer 
amalgamation to the possibility that 
one life might be lost that might have 
been saved if better border call 
arrangements existed. In his view, all 
residents of Metro should be entitled 
to, and should get, the same level of 
firefighting services. 

The Board of Trade of Metro- 
politan Toronto believes that firefight- 
ing should remain an area municipality 
responsibility but that training and the 
maintenance and use of highly special- 
ized equipment should be centralized 
at the Metro level to ensure that these 
services are provided efficiently and 
economically 

However, a number of those who 
presented briefs to the Commission 
favour the total amalgamation of fire 
services 

Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton argue that fire protection is 
in the same category as emergency 
services and police, both of which have 
been amalgamated with improved ser- 
vice as a result. They contend kiowl- 
edge of and sensitivity to neighbour- 
hoods is no less important for firemen 
than policemen. However, they sug- 
gest that an assignment system which 
places policemen and firemen in a 
given community for a considerable 
time will accomplish this. They argue 
that amalgamation of firefighting ser- 
vices has the advantages of equalized 
cost, centralized training and dispatch, 
and comparable service levels. Clar- 
ence Downey, Aldermen David Smith 
of the Gity, and Dayid Chamberlain 
agree, 


Emergency 
communica- 
tions 


There continue to be differing 
views regarding Metro's central emer- 
number, 361-1111. Borough fire 
tments claim that there is too 
long a delay in relaying messages to 
them. The Borough of York admits that 
its own fire department encourages the 
use of its own number and that this 
duplication is confusing to the public. 

The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto urges the implementation 
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of a 911 number. It cites the following 

advantages to this system: 

* a universal, easy to remember, three- 

digit number 

ringback on a telephone if the caller 

hangs up 

* free access from coin telephones. 
(The present 361-1111 requires a 
coin deposit) 

The Board also points out that 
since telephone boundaries closely par- 
allel Metro's boundaries, there would 
only be 800 subscribers outside Metro 
who would have access to a Metro 911 
system. 

The Board suggests that the 
Metro tier coordinate an amalgamated 
emergency dispatch system. 


Ambulance 
services 


The only comment the Commis- 
sion received about the newly-created 
Metro Ambulance Department came 
from the Borough of Etobicoke, which 
suggests that it develop a close work- 
ing relationship with local fire depart- 
ments. 


Human Services 


Human services include educa- 
tion, health, recreation, social services, 
and libraries. In many submissions 
received dealing with human services, 
there appears to be general agreement 
that there is a need for a comprehen- 
sive human services policy and area- 
wide standards of service delivery for 
Metropolitan Toronto. It appears, too, 
that a majority consider this function 
the responsibility of the Metropolitan 
Corporation» However, those in the 
voluntary sector clearly feel they 
should have some official voice in 
policy setting and planning, regardless 
of which level of local government is 
given the primary responsibility in this 
field. 


A human 
services policy 
framework for 
Metropolitan 
Toronto 


According to the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
need for a social policy framework for 
Metro cannot be questioned when over 
two-thirds of municipal expenditures 
in Metro are for human services. It 
maintains that there is a need for a 
partnership of public and voluntary 
bodies to determine the most appro- 
priate areas for both citizen initiative 
and local government involvement in 
this field. It argues that, too often 
under the present system, needs are 
defined and priorities established by 
the senior levels of government. This 
situation, it claims, results in many 
social needs going unattended, while 
various levels and agencies of govern- 
ment bicker over who should service 
them. 

The Council calls for the estab- 
lishment of a new set of structures and 
processes at the local level to review, 
evaluate, and set priorities with respect 


to human service programs and 
spending. 
The Regional Municipality of 


Peel supports this view and contends 
that the validity of giving the primary 
responsibility for the coordinated plan- 
ning and integrated delivery of human 
services to the municipal level can be 
substantiated. It argues that municipal 


government already has an established 
framework for urban planning, which 
should be broadened to include social 
planning, It adds that municipalities 
already provide many human services 
and, because local governments are: 
closest to the people, they can be more 
responsive to their needs. 

Ray Tomlinson believes that the 
social policy mechanism in Metro must 
take into account the needs of various 
communities and their reactions to 
existing programs. He argues that 
policy setting cannot be separated 
from program planning and service 
delivery. He also believes that too 
much attention has been focused on 
the failures of the system and too little 
on what can be learned from its suc- 
cesses. He recommends that, before 
establishing some new mechanism for 
developing social policy, we look at 
the patterns of policy development, 
methods of evaluating programs, and 
efforts at coordination already in exist- 
ence. He wonders, for example, what 
human services are under-utilized or 
oyer-utilized. 

To eyaluate human service pro- 
grams and determine who should 
administer them, he suggests that 
duplication of effort and costs be con- 
sidered, as well as the number of re- 
quests for both services and informa- 
tion, Waiting lists for services and 
facilities should also be examined. One 
final criterion cited by Mr. Tomlinson 
is the regularity with which commu- 
nity needs are assessed by those in- 
volved in delivery. 

In his brief, Mr. Tomlinson de- 
scribes planning as a process which 
inyolyes developing programs within 
established policy, identifying target 
groups, setting standards and evalua- 
tion criteria, and designing the means 
of delivering the service. To do this 
adequately, he maintains that those 
responsible for planning must 
+ have access to all relevant informa- 
tion 
work with individuals, groups, and 
agencies who can contribute to the 
establishment and review of social 
policy objectives for Metro 
demonstrate leadership by imple- 
menting policy quickly 
develop a creative and flexible ap- 
proach to the delivery of social 
services 
establish links with all sectors of the 
human services field. 

The Senior Inter-Agency Co- 
ordinating Council for Coordinated 


Mental Health Services for Etobicoke 
Children and Adolescents maintains 
that the human services planning pro- 
cess is as important as the short-term 
solutions to problems. It argues that 
clients should be able to participate 
in planning services wherever pos- 
sible 

all human services should be planned 
together 

a continuous human services policy 
planning process is required. 

It recommends that The Royal 
Commission attempt to define this pro- 
cess rather than look for solutions to 
individual problems. 

The Etobicoke Social Planning 
Council suggests that human services 
planning be the responsibility of the 
area municipalities. The North York 
Inter-Agency Council and the Senior 
Inter-Agency Coordinating Council for 
the Coordinated Mental Health Ser- 
vices for Etobicoke Children and Ado- 
lescents agree. 

However, the Regional Munici- 
pality of Peel, the Board of Trade of 
Metropolitan Toronto, and Alderman 
Colin Vaughan believe that policy and 
standards-setting should be a Metro- 
politan or regional responsibility. 

The Movement for Municipal 
Reform argues in its brief that com- 
munity service needs and programs 
should be determined and controlled 
by their users. It suggests that neigh- 
bourhood service centres ought to be 


established and operated by local resi- 
dents, In its view, the role of both 
Metro and the province in human ser- 
vices should be primarily one of equal- 
ization and redistribution. 

The YMCA calls for government 
human service planning that will in- 
clude the experience and unique pers- 
pective of the voluntary sector and says 
that, to its knowledge, this approach is 
not being taken anywhere in Metro at 
the present time. The Board of Trade 
of Metropolitan Toronto and the 
Family Service Association of Metro- 
politan Toronto agree 


Human service 
delivery 


At the present time, the respon- 
sibility for the delivery of human ser- 
vices in Metro is shared by the two 
tiers of local government, although 
Metro has no role in the delivery of 
public health services and the area 
municipalities have no role in the 
delivery of social welfare services. The 
yoluntary sector also delivers a number 
of human services directly. 

OF those who presented briefs to 
the Commission, « clear majority 
appears to favour a stronger role for 
the area municipalities in the delivery 
of human services. 

Included in their numbers are the 
six area boards of education, the six 
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area public health boards, the Etobi- 
coke, North York, and Scarborough 
library boards, the Boroughs of Scar- 
borough, York, and Etobicoke, Alder- 
man Colin Vaughan, Mayor David 
Crombie and Alderman Arthur Eggle- 
ton, the Etobicoke Social Planning 
Council, and the North York Inter- 
Agency Council, to name a few. 


There is, however, no consensus 
on the appropriate division of respon- 
sibilities between the two tiers with 
respect to all sectors, because there is 
no real human services “system” now 
in existence and many question 
whether a thoroughly systematic ap- 
proach to service delivery can be taken. 
There does appear to be agreement on 
the need for streamlining human ser- 
vices, for increased coordination at the 
planning and delivery stages, and for 
some Metro-wide standards in this 
area. 

While most of the recommenda- 
tions were directed to particular sec- 
tors, there were a few general com- 
ments made with respect to the role 
of government in human services. 

Both the Metro Toronto YMCA 
and the Family Service Association of 
Metropolitan Toronto claim there is 
too little direct citizen involvement 
and too much government involvement 
in human services. In their view, 
government should encourage and 
support citizen participation in the 
delivery of needed social, health, edu- 
cational, and recreational services, 
through grants and purchase of service 
agreements with voluntary agencies. 
They warn that, when government 
delivers services, they are more costly 
and citizen commitment to them de- 
clines. They also contend that govern- 
ment control discourages the kind of 
responsible and informed social criti- 
cism offered by private agencies. Both 
suggest that government should pro- 
vide funds for the recruitment, train- 
ing, and support of volunteer workers. 

The YMCA claims that, wherever 
possible, government should get out of 
service delivery. It debunks the notion 
that government funding makes an 
organization quasi-public. Rather, it 
argues private organizations become 
public when public bodies determine 
what their policies should be and 
where their resources should be allo- 
cated. The YMGA claims that govern- 
ment has lost sight of the value of the 
voluntary sector. The YMGA believes 
that government involvement in the 
field of direct human services delivery 
is necessary if we are to have a com- 
prehensive response to human needs. 
However, it says, 


“Wwe are concerned that govern- 
ments capacity is not tempered by 
sufficient sensitivity to the effect of 
its action on the private sector. The 
evidence suggests that governmental 
leaders have lost sight of the value 
of the private sector, or, at worst, 
prefer to ignore it. 

“The YMCA believes that often re- 
search provided to government 
underestimates the contribution of 
private voluntary organizations and 
gives as an illustration a chart used 
in a paper on human services de- 
livery prepared for the 1975 Bureau 


of Municipal Research — Social 
Planning Gouncill Conference, 
“Metro Toronto Under Review: 


What Are The Issues”. This chart 
compared the level of expenditures 
of human services in 1974 by public 
and private source: 


Total Human Service Expenditure 
Estimates for Metropolitan Toronto 
in 1974 


Area 
Municipalities pa paopice 47.8% 


Metro 3,912,168 46,9% 
United Way. 8,300,000 5.3% 
Total 150,607,435 100% 


As the Y.M.C.A. points out: 
“The United Way does not repre- 
sent the total private, voluntary con- 


tribution to human services in 
Metropolitan Toronto. First of all, 
by restricting the reference to United 
Way members, the author ignores 
the contribution of many service 
groups, priyate organizations, 
churches, and community groups 
which contribute substantially to the 
total of private effort. 

“Secondly, the figures refer only to 
United Way allocations to its mem- 
ber-agencies and not to the total 
expenditures of those members. 
Therefore, we submit for the Com- 
mission's information the same data 
containing a more accurate analysis 
of the 1974 expenditures by United 
Way organizations.” 


Area, 
Municipalities $75,395,627 


43.2% 
Metro 78,912,168 46.9% 
United Way 
Organizations 25,330,249 14.5% 
Total 174,638,044 100% 


The YMCA maintains that in- 
creased government spending for hu- 
man services is undermining the tradi- 
tional value of personal philanthropy 
and could ultimately destroy voluntary 
agencies and organizations. At present, 
it believes, government is competing 
with the voluntary sector and is often 
subsidizing services for those who are 
willing and able to pay for them. In 
its view, such a situation diverts tax 
dollars from areas where they are more 
urgently needed, undermines volun- 
tarism, and encourages the attitude 
that government should do everything. 

The YMCA believes that a plural- 
istic approach to human service de- 
livery, with a significant contribution 
from the private, voluntary sector is 
preferable because: 

+ it provides an opportunity for citi- 
zens to give their time, energy and 
ideas to crucial social problems and 
encourages them to accept some 
personal responsibility for their reso- 
lution; 

it recognizes that government cannot 
solve all problems and cannot be ex- 
pected! to; 

it provides choice of affiliation, 
method and contribution; 

it generates higher quality, more 
cost-efficient services; 

it encourages diversity and a respect 
and tolerance for the less conven- 
tional; 

it is best able to provide for the 
unique requirements of diverse 
minorities. 

The Family Service Association of 
Metropolitan Toronto claims that hu- 
man services ork best when they are 
identified with a local neighbourhood 
and directly inyolve local residents in 
their operation. This Association con- 
tends that voluntary agencies ought to: 
be encouraged to monitor social trends, 
experiment with new programs, and 
develop social action programs. It 
argues that the breakdown of a city 
begins at the neighbourhood level and, 
when neighbourhoods lose cohesion, 


vitality, and ultimately their sense of 
responsibility for their own well-being, 
then dissension, crime, and violence 
become apparent. 

The Etobicoke Social Planning 
Council argues that Etobicoke resi- 
dents have demonstrated a willing- 
ness to plan and provide neighbour- 
hood services but are hampered, 
particularly by the province, which 
ear-marks most of its grants for specific 
programs, thereby discouraging in- 
noyation and restricting the ability 
of municipalities to respond to local 
needs. It points out that establishing 
neighbourhood’ services usually in- 
volves going to one’s area municipal- 
ity, then to Metro, and then to the 
province, with its variety of programs 
and ministries which do not even co- 
ordinate their own activities, It argues 
that area municipalities should be able 
to plan and) implement all human 
service programs they deem necessary 
for their citizens, and that financing 
should come from the province, be 
allocated by Metro, but spent as the 
area municipality sees fit. 


Education 


Unlike those who made earlier 
submissions, many of those who pre- 
sented briefs to the Commission during 
the fall and winter consider the organ- 
ization and financing of our educa- 
tional system as major issues. 

The Commission received com- 
ments supporting everything from 
direct control of our education system 
by Metro Council to control of this 
service at the neighbourhood level. 


Abolition of 
local school 
boards 


Karl Mallette and Thomas Wil- 
son suggest that school boards as they 
now exist be abolished. However, Karl 
Mallette recommends the election of 
community councils which would per- 
form a number of functions in addition 
to serving as community school boards. 
He would allow the Metro Separate 
School Board to remain. 

Thomas Wilson believes educa- 
tion should be under the direct con- 
trol of Metro Council to ensure greater 
accountability with respect to the 
spending of the education tax dollar. 
William Hutton agrees that school 
boards ought to be abolished but does 
not indicate a preference for either a 
one- or two-tier education system. 


Amalgamation 
of local school 
boards 


The Board of Trade of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto claims that the present 
two-tier system of education has not 
equalized educational opportunities in 
Metro and therefore recommends that 
local boards of education be amalga- 
mated into one Metropolitan Board. 
Although it suggests that trustees be 
elected in Metro wards, it recommends 
that neighbourhood advisory councils 
be established to se with school 
administrators. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Dist- 
rict Council of the Canadian Union of 
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Public Employees also supports the 
amalgamation of local school boards 
because, in its view, a centralized ad- 
ministrative structure would be more 
efficient. 


Abolition of the 
Metropolitan 
Board 


Paul Godfrey and the Toronto 
and North York Boards of Education 
suggest the abolition of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto School Board, 

Paul Godfrey recommends that 
Metro Council be given full financial 
responsibility for all! aspects of local 
government in Metropolitan Toronto, 
including education. Under this 
scheme, the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board would be redundant. 

The Toronto Board of Education 
would dismantle the Metro Board, 
and divide the responsibility for prim- 
ary and secondary education in Metro 
among four autonomous boards of 
approximately equal enrolment. It sug- 
gests that Metro's two smallest school 
boards are not large enough to provide 
a full range of education programs 
It claims greater economies of scale 
could be achieved by abolishing these 
tivo boards rather than expanding 
them. In redividing Metropolitan Tor- 

onto, it suggests that care be taken 
not to make one board a kind of inner 
city, non-English speaking area for 
educational purposes. The Board goes 
on to say that, while the considerable 
tax base of the City of Toronto was 
needed during the 50s and 60s to 
finance new schools and school equip- 
ment, this is no longer the case. It 
argues that the Metro Board's control 
over the operating budgets of the local 
boards distorts local priorities and re- 
duces the ability of local boards to be 
responsive to their constituents. It 
claims citizen input into education can 
only be achieved if local boards are 
given responsibility and autonomy. It 
recommends that coordination among 
the area boards be carried out by a 
secretariat responsible to a committee 
of board chairmen. 

The North York Board of Educa- 
tion recommends the creation of six 
autonomous boards of education in 
Metro of approximately equal size. 
However, it believes the number could 
be reduced if that is considered desir- 
able. It contends that boards must be 
large enough to offer a full range of 
services but small enough to be re- 
sponsive to local needs. It recom- 
mends that the number of boards be 
determined by the number of area 
municipalities in Metro and that the 
boundaries of both should be the same. 


The North York Board claims 


that the Metro Board is costly to 
operate, controls too many aspects of 
local board operations, takes too much 
of the time of both local trustees and 
staff, and leads to fiscal irresponsibility 
on the part of local boards. Like the 
Toronto Board, it would abolish the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
and replace it with a Metropolitan 
Toronto Council of School Boards, 
which would operate purely as a co- 
ordinating agency. It suggests, too, 
that the responsibilities of this pro- 
posed agency be reviewed! from time 
to time by the member boards acting 
in concert. 

All of the aren municipalities 
agree that the boundaries for boards 
of education should be the same 
as municipal boundaries, particularly 
now that they are involyed in so many 
cooperative ventures ith libraries, 
boards of health and so on. 


A two-tier edu- 
cation system 


Many others who do not recom- 
mend the abolition of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board suggest that its 
powers be substantially curtailed. In- 
cluded in their numbers are Norma 
Henderson, the Ontario Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, and the East York and Etobi- 
coke Boards of Education. Most re- 
commend that local boards be given 
financial autonomy and that the Metro 
Board play only a coordinating role. 

The Etobicoke Board adds that 
the Metro Board should not be oper- 

ating schools for the mentally re- 
tarded. It claims the retarded should 
be in special classrooms within regular 
schools, as are the deaf and children 
with orthopaedic problems. The Tor- 
onto Board of Education and the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation agree. 

The Ontario Teachers’ Federa- 
tion supports the retention of the two- 
tier system with all unassigned powers 
going to the area municipal boards. It 
suggests that the staffing of the Metro 
Board ought to be curtailed. It sees 
the increasing power of the Metro 
Board as undesirable because, in its 
view, it tends to be controlled by the 
largest boards and is not directly ac 
countable to the public. The Federa- 
tion fears amalgamation. It argues that 
equal dollars spent in different areas 
under different circumstances will not 
necessarily generate equal educational 
opportunities and for this reason, 
among others, smaller local boards can 

do a better job. 

Norma Henderson would give 
area boards more fiscal responsibility 
and freedom but believes Metro should 
continue to operate specialized schools 
for the deaf or mentally retarded, co- 
ordinate the organization for the place- 


ment of surplus staff and portable 
classrooms, and coordinate the organ- 
ization of special enrichment programs 
of benefit to all Metro students 


Education planning 


With respect to establishing pri- 
orities and planning for education, the 
Movement for Municipal Reform sug- 
gests that principals, teachers, parents, 
and the community at large should be 
involved in identifying educational 
needs, developing curricula, and man- 
aging schools. 

The Movement recommends that 
all elementary and secondary schools 
be used as community facilities. It 
argues that, before- and after-school 
day care, health, and nutrition pro- 
grams should be fully integrated with 
education. But it contends that such 
programs should be costed and that 
the additional expenditure for them 
should not have to be covered by the 
education tax dollar. 


Trustees 


The North York Board of Edu- 
cation and the Ontario Teachers’ Fed- 
eration claim that representation on 
the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board does not reflect the population 
in Metro's area municipalities. The 
Federation suggests that Metro be 
divided into 20 to 24 education wards, 
each of which would elect a trustee 
to serve on both levels. It favours the 
retention of the two-year term of office. 

Norma Henderson suggests that 
there should be two trustees in each 
ward elected for four years with one 
elected every two years. She also 
recommends that trustees be given the 
same status and pay as local aldermen. 

The North York Board of Educa- 
tion argues that local boards ought to 
be able to determine the level of com- 
pensation for trustees without proyin- 
cial approval. 


Education finance 


Most of the comments concerning 
who should finance education came 
from school boards, municipalities, 
and education groups. 

The Toronto and North York 
Boards of Education claim the prop- 
erty tax can no longer support educa- 
tion. They suggest that consideration 
be given to providing municipalities 
with a share of the revenues from sales 
tax and income tax. 

The North York Board of Edu- 
cation suggests the imposition of a 
municipal’ income tax as a possibility. 
The Board also suggests that school 
boards be allowed to engage in rev- 
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enue-generating enterprises without 
penalty. 

The Borough of York Board of 
Education points out that teachers’ 
salaries haye continued to rise whi 
enrolments decline. Since provincial 
grants are based in large part on enrol- 
ment, education expenditures as a 
percentage of the total provincial 
budget haye decreased over the last 
three years. In this connection, the 
Etobicoke Board of Education argues 
that costs cannot be reduced in direct 
proportion to declining enrolments 

The Etobicoke Board also claims 
that the provincial weighting factors 
for funding boards do not address the 
unique problems of school! boards in 
large urban areas like Metro because, 
for the purposes of general grant regu- 
lations, spending ceilings, and weight- 
ing factors, the Metro Board and all 
the area boards are treated as a single 
board of education. Provincial funds 
go to the Metro Board and are then 
redistributed by it. To improve the 
situation, the Etobicoke Board sug- 
gests that the Metro Board should con- 
tinue as banker, but that ceilings and 
weighting factors should be calculated 
for each area board of education. It is 
opposed to Metro's controlling the 
operating expenditures of area boards, 
although it believes certain responsi- 
bilities could be assigned to Metro by 
agreement of all area boards. In a 
similar yein, the Toronto Board of 
Education suggests that provincial 
grant weighting factors be reviewed 
regularly with the direct participation 
of local boards. 

The Toronto and North York 
Boards of Education claim, however, 
that the financial role played by the 
Metro Board undermines local auton- 
omy and recommend that area boards 
in Metro receive grants directly from 
the province. They maintain that exist- 
ing provincial programs could be used 
to overcome any financial inequities. 
In contrast, the York Board of Educa- 
tion argues that the burden of taxation 
for education should continue to be 
shared across Metro and the use of 
the common mill rate retained. 

The Metropolitan Separate School 
Board says in its brief that the com- 
mercial and industrial assessment base 
of Metro should be apportioned on a 
per pupil basis between public and 
separate school boards, rather than 
having the matter determined by the 
companies according to the wishes of 
their shareholders, 

The North York Board of Educa- 
tion maintains that many of the prob- 
lems faced by local school boards are 
the direct result of federal policies in 
fields such as immigration. While the 
federal goyernment offers conditional 
grants for French language instruc- 
tion, the need for special education for 
immigrant children has not been rec- 
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ognized in the grant structure. The 
Board argues that federal funding 
should be available to urban school 
systems on which immigration has a 
major impact. The Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation supports this position. 

The Borough of York Board also 
claims that the need for special edu- 
cation programs will increase because 
of continuing immigration but it calls 
for more provincial support to cover 
the resulting costs. The Movement for 
Municipal Reform agrees. 

The Ontario Teachers’ Federa- 
tion also argues that, where facilities 
such as airports require major expendi- 
tures such as the soundproofing of 
schools, the level of government re- 
sponsible should be required to assist 
with these costs. 

The Borough of York believes 
that the practice of having the area 
municipalities collect taxes on behalf 
of their respective boards of educa- 
tion, allows elected trustees to escape 
full fiscal accountability for their de- 
cisions. The Borough suggests that 
boards collect their own taxes so that 
the public understands where its dol- 
lars are being directed. The Township 
of King agrees, 

Since schools and school property 
are paid for with municipal tax dol- 
lars, Alderman Anne Johnston recom- 
mends that the ownership and man- 
agement of school property be the 
responsibility of the area municipality, 
not the school board. 

Finally, Norma Henderson and 
the Etobicoke Board of Education 
argue that area boards ought to be 
allowed to carry over funds from one 
year to the next for special projects, 
a point also made by the Scarborough 
Board of Education in its submission: 
at the spring hearings. 

In view of the many different 
proposals put forward with respect 
to education financing and govern- 
ment, Mayor David Crombie and 
Alderman Arthur Eggleton recom- 
mend that a major review be under- 
taken of the relationship between 
education and other urban services 
to provide a more coordinated and 
balanced system of local government. 


Health 


Those who made submissions to 
the Commission addressing health 
issues were concerned both with the 
public health function in particular 
nd with the overall planning, coordi- 
nation, and financing of Metro's health 
services in general. 


Public health 


Currently, the responsibility for 
public health services in Metropolitan 
Toronto is carried out by special’ pur- 
pose boards of health in each of 
the six area municipalities. Arguments 
for the retention, abolition, or amalga- 
mation of these bodies were made in 
numerous briefs received by the Com- 
mission during the fall and winter 
hearings. 


Retention of local 
health boards 


On the one hand, there are those 
who defend the continued existence 
of special’ purpose boards of public 
health. They include the Boroughs of 
Scarborough and North York, all of 
Metro's local boards of public health, 
the Association of Boards of Health of 
Metropolitan Toronto, and the Moye- 
ment for Municipal Reform. The 
North York Public Health Board 
points out in its brief that, because 
most public health programs are pre- 
ventiye, they tend not to be visible 
to the general public. As a result, it 
claims, local politicians are less in- 


clined to give appropriate priority to 
programs in this area. Even though 
public health boards report regularly 
to their respective councils, and their 
budgets are reviewed by them, the 
Board argues that special purpose 
boards are best able to pursue public 
health policies in the interests of the 
community. The City of Toronto 
Board of Health agrees. 


Abolition of local 
health boards 


On the other hand, Mayor Crom- 
bie and Alderman Eggleton maintain 
that local boards of health operate like 
committees of council, but unlike com- 
mittees, they have non-council mem- 
bers. They recommend that health 
boards be abolished and public health 
services made the responsibility of a 
standing committee of the local coun- 
cil, To retain citizen input on public 
health matters, they suggest that num- 
erous advisory committees at the 
neighbourhood level be created. 


Amalgamation of local 
health boards 


In addition to the issue of reten- 
tion or abolition of public health 
boards, there has been considerable 
debate in Metro over the possible 
amalgamation of the six boards of 
health into one district health unit. 
Those who argue that the public 
health function should continue to be 
exercised at the area municipal level 
include all six area municipality boards 
of health, the Association of Boards 
of Health for Metropolitan Toronto: 
Mayor David Crombie and Alderman 
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Arthur Eggleton, the Etobicoke Dist- 
rict Health Council Committee, all 
the boroughs, the Movement for Muni- 
cipal Reform, and the Etobicoke Co- 
ordinating Council for the Coordi- 
nated Mental Health Services for 
Etobicoke Children and Adolescents. 
Ih opposition is Irving Paisley, who 
thinks the six boards should be amal- 
gamated. 

According to the North York 
Board of Health, the needs and de- 
mands for public health services vary 
significantly from one municipality to 
another in Metro, because of socio- 
economic, demographic and other 
factors. It claims that sensitivity to 
unique local characteristics would be 
Jost in an amalgamated health unit 
The Toronto Board of Health agrees, 
and adds that local responsiveness and 
community participation are enhanced 
when a service delivered as close 
as possible to the neighbourhood) be- 
ing served. For example, it points out 
that public health programs in the Ci 
are being delivered from over 200 
locations, thereby making them very 
accessible to citizens. 

The Board also points out that 
the increasing percentage of health 
expenditures devoted to the hospital 
and physician sectors has downplayed 
the vital role of public health services 
in the minds of the public. In the 
meantime, it contends, environmental 
and other public health hazards can- 
not be ignored. In its view, a munici- 
pally-organized public health program 
is a vital component to the well-being 
of any community. 

The debate over the possible 
amalgamation of the six area boards 
of health into one district health unit 
has been fueled by the provincial con- 
ditional grant policy in this area. While 


throughout the province, county and 
district (regional) health units receive 
respectively 50 and 75 per cent sub- 
sidization of public health expendi- 
tures, Metro’s six area boards receive 
only a 25 per cent subsidy, and ha 
been told by the Minister of Hex 
that amalgamation is a precondition 
for the higher level of grants. All the 
boroughs and all the boards of health 
in Metro see this as a threat to local 
autonomy in the public health field 
and argue that, because of their large 
size and unique characteristics, Metro's 
six area boards should not be forced 
to amalgamate in order to receive the 
same level of funding as the smaller 
boards in the rest of the province. 

The Borough of Scarborough 
writes in its brief: 


“The Scarborough Council supports 
the brief submitted to the Commis- 
sion by our local Board of Health. 
We would draw the Commissioner's 
particular attention to the recom- 
mendation regarding the continu- 
ation of local Boards of Health in 
Metropolitan Toronto and the re- 
jection of proposals to create a 
Metropolitan District Health Unit. 


“Further, Council supports the rec- 
ommendation that the local Boards 
of Health within Metro receive 
funding from the Ministry of Health, 
identical to that granted to District 
Health Units in Ontario.” 


The Borough goes on to say, “this 
present system is inequitable from the 
Metropolitan Toronto viewpoint. While 
it may produce some saving at the 
provincial level, it places yet another 
strain on real estate-based local taxes.” 

Mayor Crombie and Alderman 
Eggleton, Alderman Anne Johnston, 
and the public health boards of Scar- 
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borough and North York all agree that 
inter-municipal’ coordination, effected 
now through the regular meetings of 
the six area medical officers of health 
and the meetings of the Association 
of Boards of Health of Metropolitan 
Toronto, satisfies the provincial re- 
quirement for equity, and should 
justify a full 75 per cent subsidization 
of public health expenditures in Metro. 

While defending the provision of 
public health services locally, the 
North York Board of Health suggests 
that the province fund entirely all 
those programs required under The 
Public Health Act. At the same time, 
it recommends that discretionary pro- 
grams initiated by the municipalities 
be funded entirely by them. This 
arrangement, in its view, would pro- 
vide a clearer division of responsibil- 
ity, enhance accountability, and re- 
moye the distortion in municipal pri- 
orities caused now by the conditional 
grant structure. 

Those favouring the retention of 
local health boards do support, how- 
ever, some changes with respect to 
eligibility for membership, appoint- 
ment of citizen members, and term of 
office. 

The Etobicoke Board of Health 
suggests that persons appointed to 
health boards should be required to 
have the same qualifications as coun- 
cillors. The current qualification of 
“resident ratepayer’ on the one hand 
omits age and citizenship require- 
ments but on the other makes both 
tenants and non-residents ineligible to 
serve as board members. 

The Association of Boards of 
Health of Metropolitan Toronto recom- 
mends that the local health boards, 
rather than the municipality's board 
of control or executive body, have con- 
trol over citizen appointments. 

Most of the health boards appear 
to be satisfied with the ratio of private 
citizens to councillors in their mem- 
bership. However, most boards are not 
satisfied with the one-year term of 
office. The North York Board of Health 
recommends that the term be extended 
to three years, with appointments on 
a rotating basis to ensure continuity. 
The Etobicoke Board of Health agrees 
but suggests this term apply only to 
citizen appointees and that council- 
lors continue to be appointed on an 
annual basis. 

The Toronto and Borough of York 
Boards of Health and the Association 
of Boards of Health of Metropolitan 
Toronto recommend that the term of 
office be the same as that for council- 
lors, which is, at present, two years. 
The Association also advocates rotat- 
ing appointments. 


Health planning 


Because so many of our health 
services are provided directly by the 
province and by private practitioners, 
comprehensive health planning and 
the coordination of the delivery of 
health services at the local level is 
extremely difficult. 

According to the Movement for 
Municipal Reform, decision-making 
with respect to health should gradu- 
ally be decentralized. It maintains 
that the present system is designed 
for the convenience and benefit of the 
medical profession and health industry 
rather than that of the public. Claim- 
ing that many health resources are 
abused or wasted, the Movement sug- 
gests that the system could be im- 
proved and costs reduced if the 
province would provide adequate 
funding for the establishment of com- 
munity controlled health clinics, and 
allocate a greater percentage of the 
health dollar to preventive health 
care. In agreement is the Senior Inter- 
Agency Coordinating Council for the 
Goordinated Mental Health Services 
for Etobicoke Children and Adoles- 
cents. It warns that, if more resources 
are not directed to preyentive mental 


health services, we will not be able to 
keep up with the costs of treatment. 


In recognition of the need for 
more comprehensive health care plan- 
ning and better coordination of health 
services, the province has recom- 
mended the establishment of district 
health councils which would be re- 
sponsible for the planning and coordi- 
nation of all health services in a 
municipality, including hospital serv- 
ices and the services of private practi- 
tioners. 

For the purposes of this initiative, 
Metropolitan Toronto is deemed to be 
one municipality, a decision which is 
strongly opposed by Metro's area mu- 
nicipalities. 

While the Borough of Etobicoke, 
the North York and Etobicoke Boards 
of Health, and the Etobicoke District 
Health Council Committee all support 
the concept of district health councils, 
they argue that such councils should 
be established at the area municipality 
level. 

As the Borough of Etobicoke 
points out, while the Regional Muni- 
cipalities of Ottawa-Carleton and Ham- 
ilton-Wentworth haye district health 
councils, both have smaller popula- 
tions than some of Metro's area muni- 
cipalities. 

Another concern about the prov- 
ince’s district health council proposal 
is that its implementation would mean 
that local autonomy with respect to 
public health in Metro would be lost. 

It is clear from all of the disagree- 
ment with respect to the establishment 

of a district health council for Metro, 
that a sizeable number of both citi- 
zens and local government representa- 
tives in Metro believe that, at least with 
respect to the organization and plan- 
ning of health services, Metropolitan 
Toronto should be considered a special 
case by the province. 


Social 
Services 


At the present time, the responsi- 
bility for planning and delivering social 
services in Metropolitan Toronto is at 
the Metropolitan level, although a 
number of services are planned and 
provided by the voluntary sector. 


Service delivery 


Although there were no specific 
criticisms of the social seryice pro- 
grams delivered by Metro, many of 
those who made submissions to the 
Commission argue that the responsi- 
bility for social services should be de- 
yolyed to the area municipalities. 

Mayor David Crombie and Al- 
derman Arthur Eggleton of the City 
argue that social services were trans- 
ferred to the Metro level in 1967 
because of problems of economies of 
scale with respect to the smaller muni- 
cipalities. However, because they feel 
that social services must have program 
flexibility if they are to be responsive 
to community needs, they argue that 
they should be administered at the 
area municipality level. 

They recommend that Metro- 
wide standards of service, for which 
Metro funding would be available, 
should be established’ by inter-munici- 
pal agreement, and that there should 
be a joint technical committee of area 
commissioners of social services to 
review and recommend revisions as 
required. In their yiew, the day-to-day 
details of social service delivery, if 
returned to the area municipal level, 
would open the door to better integra- 
tion of health and social services. 
Alderman Colin Vaughan agrees. 

In a similar yein, the Borough of 
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York suggests that area municipalities 
have the responsibility for diagnosing 
need, determining the services re- 
quired, and supervising the provision 
of social services, and, on their recom- 
mendation, the senior levels of gov- 
ernment would make the appropriate 
payments. The Borough also argues 
that area municipalities should admin- 
ister all institutions for the needy and 
the aged, although Metro could co- 
ordinate admissions. 


The Borough of Etobicoke agrees. 
It claims that area municipalities are 
concentrating as never before on the 
provision of human services through 
public health programs, libraries, parks, 
recreation, and education and that co- 
ordination among these sectors is in- 
creasing. It points out, for example, 
that in some cases, the municipality 
has paid for additions to schools spe- 
cifically to be used for community 
services. It argues that opportunities 
for coordination would be greater if 
the area municipal interest in the social 
service field were explicit. “The bor- 
ough is usually the first level of gov- 
ernment to be asked to help . . . the 
one which best understands the local 
problem yet the one least equipped 
to provide a financial solution.” It be- 
lieves that Metro-wide standards of 
eligibility are needed for income sup- 
port and for other kinds of assistance, 
and that both types of programs should 
be provided by Metro. However, it 
argues that the area municipalities 
should provide senior citizen recrea- 
tion, counselling, and daycare. It 
suggests that, while the current de- 
centralized administration of the Metro 
Social Services Department is a step 
in the right direction, the principle of 
decentralization should be extended 
to allow decision-making at the area 
municipality level. It goes on to sug- 
gest that there be permissive legisla- 
tion allowing Metro to delegate social 
service functions to area municipalities. 

Individual programs elicited com- 
ment as well. For example, both the 
North York Inter-Agency Council and 
the Senior Inter-Agency Coordinating 
Council for the Coordinated Mental 
Health Services for Etobicoke Chil- 
dren and’ Adolescents argue that all 
children’s services should be planned 
and delivered at the area municipality 
level. 

Under the present system, the 
North York Inter-Agency Council 
argues, the planning of children’s 
services is carried out by “vertical” 
structures, each funded by the proy- 
ince and led by one dominant profes- 
sion, with the effect that such planning 
satisfies provincial priorities rather 
than the needs of children as identi- 
fied by the community. Furthermore, 
the Council claims the professional 
biases of one profession are pitted 
against those of the others. It suggests 
that structures that encourage inter- 
agency collaboration are needed in 
order to effect improvement in human 
services delivery systems. It advises 
that any changes in local government 
structure should not reinforce the ver- 
tical nature of human service delivery, 
but rather should seek to overcome this 
fragmentation. In order to accomplish 
this, it believes that the two-tier sys- 
tem should be retained. 

The Senior Inter-Agency Coor- 
dinating Council for the Coordinated 
Mental Health Services for Etobicoke 
Children and Adolescents believes 
inter-agency coordination will result 
in the most efficient and effective sery- 
ices. It argues that an inter-agency 
body could also provide advice and 
support to other bodies such as a 
district health council (or councils) 
and would lead to greater community 
support of agency programs. The 
Council would encourage such a body 
to consult with urban planners with 
respect to servicing new developments 
and redevelopment areas, and would 
give it the resources to allocate money 
for innoyative services. Such an ar- 
rangement, the Council argues, would 


make agencies more accountable to 
one another and to the community. 

The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto claims that hay- 
ing both provincial and Metro income 
maintenance programs is a needless 
duplication, particularly now that the 
distinction between the employable 
and the unemployable is becoming 
more blurred. It also argues that it is 
reasonable to separate income mainte- 
nance from the provision of other serv- 
ices. It therefore recommends that the 
province take over General Welfare 
Assistance since it already has the 
Family Benefits Program. 


However, the Regional Munici- 
pality of Peel takes the position that 
the delivery of all social services 
should remain at the regional or Metro- 
politan level. It points out that social 
services were made the responsibility 
of the upper tier in all new regional 
governments and, in every case, there 
has been a direct improvement in the 
delivery of the income security pro- 
gram and a better balanced overall 
social services program. However, it 
concedes that large units of adminis- 
tration can lead to an impersonal re- 
lationship between the bureaucracy 
and the recipients, and a less humane 
delivery service. Neverthless, it argues, 
the solution to this problem is not the 
reallocation of the responsibility for 
social services to the area municipali- 
ties, but rather a re-examination of the 
delivery and appeal systems and the 
re-introduction of home visits. 


Children’s Aid 
Societies 


Children’s Aid Societies have the 
sole responsibility for child welfare. 
They are relatively autonomous pri- 
vate agencies but are funded by the 
provincial and Metropolitan goyvern- 
ments. While some have suggested 
that these societies be taken over by 
local or provincial government, the 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society fears 
such a move ould result in a system 
that is too centralized, bureaucratic, 
and inflexible. It argues that the Soci- 
eties should remain independent and 
that, if government wants more formal 
liaison, it can establish liaison com- 
mittees, impose financial ceilings and 
so on. The Society points out, too, that 
Metro Council has only four represen- 
‘atives on its Board and that they have 
too little time to devote to it. It sug- 
gests that the number of councillors 
on its Board be increased to six. 

The Children’s Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto also claims that, 
because the four Metro councillors on 
its board have so many other duties 
and because they are appointed an- 
nually, they contribute very little. 
However, it suggests that a preferable 
iurangement to increasing the number 
of Metro councillors would be to have 
three area municipal councillors and 
only one Metro councillor on its board. 
In its view, area municipal councillors 
would give more time and attention 
to the Society's affairs. 

Although both Children’s Aid So- 
cieties serve the entire metropolitan 
area, they claim that their policy of 
decentralized service delivery has elim- 
inated or avoided many problems. 
They argue that ordinary citizens 
should be inyolved in both the plan- 
ning and delivery of human services 
and that other social services in Metro 
should be more decentralized. 

Claiming that not all parents wish 
to deal with Children’s Aid Societies, 
Joan Marie Zazinski calls for alterna- 
tive child care services. Viking Houses, 
a private organization which operates 
group homes, agrees, It points out 
that the Societies are unable to ac- 
commodate all of the children coming 
before them who need residential 
care yet private initiatives in this area 
are discouraged because of licensing 


difficulties, restrictive zoning bylaws, 
and so on. 


Financing 
social services 


The method of financing social 
services drew considerable comment 
from those who made submissions to 
the Commission. 

The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto says that condi- 
tional grants are leading to local poli- 
cies designed to get the maximum 
amount of money from the senior 
levels of government, rather than 
those which best meet local needs. 
Because of financial problems, some 
local governments in Canada are re- 
turning human service programs to the 
proyinces, although there is general 
agreement that such programs should 
he delivered locally. 

The Social Planning Council 
recommends that a provincial per- 
capita social development grant be 
introduced for a certain range of 
human service programs that may be 
undertaken at the discretion of the 
municipality. 

One matter the Council considers 
particularly problematic is the separa- 
tion of capital and operating grants. 
Too often, it argues, grants are pro- 
vided for capital facilities when there 
is no money to operate the programs 
for which the facilities are intended. 

Joseph Berman claims that the 
present financial constraints imposed 
on local governments often result in 
important decisions being framed in 
terms of a political assessment of their 
impact on revenue sources (usually 
property tax), without due considera- 
tion of the relevant social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the community. He 
recommends as a solution to this prob- 
lem that a certain percentage of all 
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corporate and personal income tax be 
set aside for charitable purposes and 
the donor given the freedom to allo- 
cate this money as he or she wishes. He 


argues that this approach would move 
more of the social services back to the 
private sector, get rid of a large ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy in this field, 
and give the public a greater say in 
setting social policy and priorities. He 
would! have one-tenth of these monies 
set aside for experimentation and in- 
noyative projects. 

The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto also questions 
whether social assistance needs should 
be financed from the property tax. The 
Family Service Association of Metro- 
politan Toronto points out that, when 
there is a shortage of funds, human 
services are always the first to be cut, 
particularly the social services. The 
Association questions the long-term 
wisdom of this approach. The Moye- 
ment for Municipal Reform feels that 
too much is being spent on social serv- 
ices which perpetuate dependency and 
poverty, and tao little on those which 
promote individual and community 
development. 


Recreation 


Although those who made sub- 
missions to the Commission did not 
identify recreation as a major area of 
concern, some did comment on the 
distribution of responsibilities at the 
municipal level’ and on the present 
system of financing, 

The Borough of Scarborough 
notes that recreation, a traditional 
preserve of local government, is now 
the recipient of several kinds of fund- 
ing from the senior levels of goyern- 
ment. As a result, it claims, no one is 
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an overall look at spending 
priorit In its view, municipalities 
are losing control of this function 
which can best be provided locally 
The Borough suggests that this is a 
good example of the need for oyer 
hauling completely the system of muni- 
cipal finance 

The Borough of North York con- 
siders the present distribution of re- 
sponsibility at the Jocal level with 
respect to parks and recreation appro- 
priate. It suggests that Metro continue 
to confine its role to the provision of 
golf courses and parkland for passive 
use, and opposes suggestions that 
Metro become inyolved in active recre- 
ation facilities and programs. 

However, Mayor David Grombie 
and Alderman Arthur Eggleton of the 
City suggest that the distinction be- 
tween Metro and local responsibilities 
in this area is vague and misleading, 

They recommend that the Metro- 
politan role in parks should be to set 
targets, establish standards, and pro- 
vide capital financing for acquisition 
and development. In their view, the 
responsibility for the provision of all 
future parks should be left to the area 
municipalities and recreation should 
remain a purely local responsibility 
They argue that Metro’s entry into the 
recreation field should only take place 
in exceptional circumstances, such as 
for financing a Metro track and field 
facility. 

The Borough of Etobicoke agrees 
because, in its view, recreation should 
be tailored to fit local needs. It points 
out that, in an increasing number of 
cases, municipalities are combining 
recreational activities with other social 
and community services. It suggests 
that if Metro parks are serving primar- 
ily local needs, they should become the 
responsibility of the area municipality 
in which they are located. While the 
Borough acknowledges that Metro has 
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1 role in contributing capital funds for 
major recreational facilities, it claims 
that these expenditures should only be 
made with the concurrence of two- 
thirds votes of the municipal 
councils. Should Metro adopt such a 
Etobicoke suggests that area 
provided 


area 


policy 
municipalities which have 
facilities of a regional nature should 
receive retroactive grants. Etobicoke 
agrees that regional facilities should 
be operated by the local municipalities 
and their activities integrated into local 
programs. 

The Borough identifies one aspect 
of the organization of local parks and 
recreation that it finds unsatisfactory 


It claims there are valley lands in 
Etobicoke where the Borough cuts the 
grass in one section and Metro in 


another, and where the Metro Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority 
(MTRCA) is responsible for erosion 
work. Since the MTRCA has a budget 
for and purchases land in danger of 
flooding, Etobicoke has been con- 
fronted with rezoning applications for 
land which it considers to be open 
space, but for which a developer has 
already reached an acquisition agree- 
ment with the MTRCA. It points out 
that, if the area municipality wishes 
to reverse this position, it is faced 
with either acquiring the land itself or 
going to the OMB to fight a commit- 
ment made by MTRGA. The Borough 
suggests that Metro should be given 
the responsibility for the entire acqui- 
sition program of the MTRCA within 
Metro’s boundaries and should re- 
ceive a 50 per cent subsidy for such 
purposes from the province. The 
MTRCA would retain the responsibil- 
ity for erosion and flood control work 
on this publicly owned land 

In addition, the Borough notes 
that, at the political level, there is no 
liaison between the area municipali- 
ties and the MTRCA, despite the fact 


that the Authority has jurisdiction over 
lands within their boundaries. It sug- 
gests that the councils of the a 
municipalities should be able to make 
direct appointments to the MTRGA 
It also contends that the size of the 
Authority (50 members) is too large 
for fruitful discussions 

The Township of King appeared 
before the Commission to request that 
provincial and regional guidelines be 
established to ensure that Metro's rec- 
reational needs do not infringe on the 
needs and rights of residents in the 
surrounding municipalities: 


Culture 


Metropolitan Toronto currently 
provides grants in aid of cultural 
activities, as do the area municipalities. 
Such transfers are usually part of a 
budget allocation of grants to com- 
munity groups. 

David Silcox, Metro's recently 
appointed consultant on culture, says 
in his personal brief that there has 
been little appreciation of the way 
the arts contribute to society’s well- 
being. He points out that the arts in 
Metro are a major industry which em- 
ploys over 3,000 people, that their 
aggregate budgets are over $30 mil- 
lion, and that they generate consider- 
able spending on restaurant meals, 
transportation and so on. They are 
also a proven attraction both for the 
location of businesses in Metro and for 
tourism. Mr. Silcox advocates that 
Metro play a major role in cultural 
affairs. To do this, he contends it needs 
appropriate expertise, the financial re- 
sources and legislation, along with 
more say about the buildings, oper- 
ations, and policies of major cultural 
institutions within its boundaries, such 


as the Art Gallery of Ontario and the 
Royal Ontario Museum. He also main- 
tains that Metro does not get a fair 
deal with respect to cultural grants 
from the province. 

The Ontario Council for the Arts 
says that no city should plan its future 
without building into that planning 
process a concern for arts develop- 
ment. It points out that this requires 
both the mechanisms for planning and 
the funds to implement plans. Accord- 
ing to the Council, 49 per cent of the 
people in Ontario attended some kind 
of arts performance in 1975. 

The Council argues that it is 
critical that the arts be funded from a 
multitude of different sources to ensure 
their independence, and that local 
government has a responsibility in 
this regard. The Council suggests that 
Metro establish a policy of involving 
artists in the design and maintenance 
of public property such as hospitals, 
playgrounds and prisons. It also recom- 
mends a policy of preserving older 
buildings for artistic and community 
endeavours. The Council argues that 
a municipality generally gets back in 
revenue what it pays out to the arts 

Jini Stolk claims that many fledg- 
ling groups do not qualify for the 
established support programs, yet 
these groups have a particular need for 
access to publicly owned facilities in 
order to survive. 

The Board of Trade of Metro- 
politan Toronto agrees that there is 
now a need for a carefully coordinated 
policy for the support of culture at the 
Metro level. Such a policy would in- 
volve the coordination of the growth 
of institutions, the identification of 
needs, assurance of equality of access 
and full use of public facilities, as well 
as the integration of the arts with the 
educational system. It supports the 
continued role of the Metropolitan cul- 
tural grants office as it is now organ- 
ized 

The Borough of Etobicoke sug- 
gests that local historical boards be 
retained with no loss of autonomy, but 
that a Metro coordinating committee 
on historical’ preservation be estab- 
lished 


Libraries 


OF those who presented briefs to 
the Commission, none appears to be 
dissatisfied with the services provided 
by the public library system in Metro- 
politan Toronto. However, some sug- 
gest that the way library services are 
organized is inappropriate, costly, and 
too isolated from other human services. 

Mayor David Crombie and Alder- 
man Arthur Eggleton of the City of 
Toronto claim that library boards are 
providing an education-related service 
through a special purpose mechanism 
In their view, library boards ought to 
be dissolved and the responsibility for 
library services in Metro placed with 
the area municipality councils. If 
deemed appropriate by council, they 
suggest that neighbourhood advisory 
committees be established to assist in 
developing community service policies 
for libraries. 

In contrast, the Etobicoke, Scar- 
borough, and North York Library 
Boards favour the retention of library 
boards and the two-tier library system. 
However, they add that the Metropoli- 
tan Library Board should have the 
same powers and responsibilities as all 
other regional library boards in the 
province which means, among other 
things, that it would not be involved 

in the day-to-day operation of libraries 
such as the Central Reference Library. 

The Etobicoke Library Board 
argues that the involvement of the 
Metro tier in delivery has diverted it 
from its primary responsibilities of co- 
ordination and research. This Board 
favours a system that would give the 
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area municipality boards full respon- 
sibility for the operation of all libraries 
and would give individual libraries 
more autonomy and responsibility, It 
argues that a high quality library ser- 
vice demands primary inyolvement at 
the local level and that the perspective 
of the user is of paramount importance. 
It would also like to see area boards 
play a stronger role in research and 
planning, 

The Metropolitan Library Board 
claims that the Central Reference 
Library plays a provincial role and 
that the province should increase its 
grants to the Board in recognition of 
this. Both the Scarborough and North 
York Library Boards agree that it plays 
a provincial role but argue that, for 
this reason, it should be operated com- 
pletely by the province. 

However, the chief librarian of 
the Thunder Bay Public Library con- 
tends that these boards are confusing 
size with accessibility. He would like 


Artists sketches of new Central Reference Library 
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ence Library. He argues that people oe || {Scheels - 
asked to pay for ‘provincial’ facilities, = 7 . - ne z - 
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they are too far away from them. He = Wik - 
claims that the Thunder Bay Public = 
for the people of Northern Ontario. 
James Foulds, MPP (Port Arthur) 

The Etobicoke Library Board 
suggests that the role of the Metro 
services; provide expensive, highly 
technical services; provide inter-library 
capital expenditures by local libraries 
must be approved by both the local 
approval by the Metro Library Board = ae 
is an unnecessary duplication. It also VTL LTT 
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Board should not be necessary for area Us ° 
boards to dispose of their lands and ey." th 
Board disagrees. In fact, it not only 
supports the retention of this proyi- 
interests of the long-term regional 
planning of library services, this legis- 
tended. It therefore recommends that 
area library boards be required to 
tan Toronto Library Board for all capi- 
tall building expenditures, 
the library system in Metropolitan To- 
ronto, the North York Library Board 
library boards ought to be considered. 

The Metropolitan Library Board 
increased from 11 to 13 and that the 
additional two representatives be ap- 
Board more representative and ac- 
countable. It also suggests that mem- 
term, with one-third appointed each 
year, and that they be given either 
allowance. 

On the other hand, the Etobicoke 
of the Metro Library Board should be 
representatives of the area boards. It 
a library system in which the user, the 
area municipality, Metro, and the 
mechanism should be established to 
enable any one level to interact with 
ince is not fulfilling its responsibilities 
with respect to library service because 
down to the area boards or is directed 
to research and planning for the bene- 
province should play an increased 
financial role in the coordination and 

Lastly, David Chamberlain calls 
for the amalgamation of all library 


from Northern Ontario are too often 
erinch{thevmrrelicetsimplebecenrs L y 
Library is the major resource centre 
supports this view. 
Board should be to coordinate library 
services; and so on. However, since all 
and Metro councils, it suggests that S ; - 2 ‘.- . 
argues that the approval of Metro 
facilities. In its brief, the Metro Library 
sion, but also believes that, in the 
lation should be strengthened and ex- 
secure the approval of the Metropoli- 
Given the size of expenditures on 
suggests that the direct election of 
itself suggests that its membership be 
pointed by Metro Council to make the 
bers be appointed for a three-year 
token remuneration or an expense 
Library Board argues that all members 
suggests that, if we continue to have 
province are all involved, some formal 
another. It also claims that the proy- 
very little provincial money filters 
fit of these boards. It argues that the 
advancement of library services. 
boards in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Commission's final phase 


The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto has now entered the 
final phase of its work. Since the completion of the public hearings, the 
Commission has undertaken a number of studies quite unlike those 
carried out in the first phase of research. These studies are designed to 
provide the Commission with a deeper knowledge in areas of major 
concer and to help develop possible solutions to problems identified 
by both researchers and those who submitted briefs. 

One of these projects, a study of Political Life In Metropolitan 
Toronto: A Survey of Municipal Councillors is now completed and 
copies of it may be obtained by writing to the Commission offices. 

Both earlier studies carried out by the Commission as well as a 
number of the briefs raised questions about the manageability of the 
duties of local politicians. In particular, they questioned the feasibility 
of councillors continuing to combine local and Metro responsibilities. 
Some suggested that councillors are not given adequate resources to 
do their jobs well. Others suggested that some local politicians do not 
devote sufficient time to their public duties. In response to these ques- 
tions and comments, the Commission undertook its study of political 
life at the local level. Commission staff interviewed 87 of the 94 mayors, 
controllers and aldermen in Metropolitan Toronto to ascertain their 
perceptions of their role, workload and the adequacy of resources made 
available to them. In addition, information was gathered about their 
campaign expenditures and occupational backgrounds. 

The chief findings of this survey were: 

Serving in local public office involves longer hours than the average 
job in the private sector; 

Hours of work are related to both the size of the municipality, the 
individual councillor’s position, and his perception of his role; 

e Metro councillors in general are heavily burdened with respon- 
sibilities and tend to give priority to the affairs of their respective 
area municipalities; 

e Campaign expenditures of local councillors yary considerably, the 
major factors being the campaign traditions of the particular 
municipality and whether the election is at large or on a ward 
basis; 

e Elections at large in a municipality (for mayor and board of 
control) are very costly and require the candidate to seek cam- 
paign contributions; 

© Most local politicians come from occupations in which the possi- 
bilities of working part-time and of returning to full-time work are 
good. 

Other Commission studies currently underway include: 

e A study of local decision-making and administration, and proyin- 
cial controls over Metro and the area municipalities; 

e A study of the planning, delivery and evaluation of human services 
in Metropolitan Toronto. As part of this study, education, health, 
social services, recreation, library services, the community work 
done by police, and publicly assisted housing will be examined; 
A study of the future of local public finance in Metropolitan 
Toronto, including future local spending trends and possible 
reyenue sources. 
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In addition to these research efforts, the Commissioner has visited 
the United Kingdom to learn about experiences with local goverment 
reform in that jurisdiction. The new government of Greater London 
was established some ten years ago. Also, the entire local government 
system for the area outside London was revamped at a single stroke 
in 1974. Since both new structures have similarities with the Metro 
system, the Commission found it useful to meet with a number of 
people involved with the British system to assess both its successes 
and problems with a view to improving or altering our system here. 

The Commissioner also plans to visit Winnipeg to study the new 
system of local government instituted there in 1972. Winnipeg has an 
amalgamated system with a decentralized administration and some 
delegation of local decision-making to committees of council and to 
neighbourhood bod 

All of these activities will be concluded by mid-summer as the 
Commissioner begins to write his final report. 


The Commissioner at the public hearings 


The Commission offices are located at 
145 Queen Street West, Suite 309 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 2N9 
Telephone 965-3211 


Sharon Cohen 
Research Co-ordinator 


Whipple Steinkrauss 
Co-ordinator of Public Liaison 
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